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Introduction 


The sciences of genetics and psychology may never be able to forecast the particular 
combination of inheiited characteristics and environment which spell out genius. So 
it is with the lives and growth of nations. At certain unpredictable moments — as if 
charged with an electric current — they become suddenly shocked into a state of 
vital energy. At such times they seem to have an awareness of their manifest destiny 
and message to the rest of mankind. These moments are generally short-lived. We 
had such an awareness at the birth of our nation. France had it most generously in 
1789. To a greater or lesser degree it occurred, I felt, among the artists and intellec¬ 
tuals of Mexico when I was there in the 1920 s. I could sense it again in the Jewish 
concentration camps in Europe, and in Israel just after her War of Independence. 
One can almost say that civilization — human progress from the stone age — is the 
residue of such moments. To assist at “this certain hour” in a nation’s history is as 
exciting and life-giving as to talk and listen to a man of genius. India today is con¬ 
scious of this elan vital. 

In the summer of 1958, personal circumstances occurred which made the voyage 
to Asia a most logical decision for me. My wife, the distinguished sculptress Helene 
Sardeau, had been saying to me for thirty years, “Some day 1 must see the Kmer 
carvings at Angkor Wat.” My son, Mike, was shortly to be mustered out of the army 



in Tokyo, where he had spent a year and a half as cartoonist, private first class, on 
Stars and Stripes. It was his intention thereafter to spend some time studying art in 
Europe. It seemed inevitable that Helene and I should join him in Japan and travel 
on together to Italy via India. 


George Biddle, 
Taormina, Sicily, 1960 


2 King Edward Road, 
New Delhi, 


16 February, 1959. 

Dear Mr. Biddle, 

Thank you for your letter of January 21, 1959. 

We live in a generation when the old world is dying and a new world is struggling to 
be born. History has suddenly speeded up the pace of events and is compelling us to 
work for a world community. Unless we elect to go backward, there is no road for 
us to take. To build a world order is an imperative necessity. While political alliances 
and economic arrangements help to bring the world together, a sense of world com¬ 
munity is created by art and literature. They foster understanding among nations. 
I am sure that your hook will contribute to the great task of helping peoples to 
understand one another. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Signed) Radhakrishnan. 

Mr. George Biddle, 

4 Keeling Road, 

New Delhi. 
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Indian impressions 


Calcutta 


November 17, 1958. The first impression which I had in reaching India — one which 
never left me during my three months’ stay — was the contrast between rich and poor, 
between the life in the great hotels and the life of the streets, which are the homes of 
the poor throughout Asia. 

Spences Hotel at 4 Wellesley Place was built in 1830. It is one of the oldest, 
the shabbiest and the most pleasantly picturesque in Calcutta. In the main dining 
room eleven waiters and a majordomo hovered over a tew scattered guests. The 
waiters were dressed in long white cotton coats, buttoned to the chin and reaching 
almost to their bare feet. Some had broad green belts and turbans, edged with red. 
Others, more elegant, had red belts and turbans laced with gold thread. The major- 
domo wore a gold turban and belt, and he alone had white slippers. Waiters and 
majordomo all wore white cotton gloves. There was an orchestra in the bar, where 
whiskeys were served at nine rupees (a dollar seventy-five) for two jiggers. 

Tea the next morning was brought to our apartment by a barefooted room boy, 
dressed and turbaned in khaki. Later we breakfasted downstairs in the front dining 
room, surrounded by the majordomo and the eleven waiters. I wandered out into the 
streets. The city seemed relaxed under an oppressive blanket of hot air. There were 
few benches in the parks. Men, women, children, babies and cows rested or slept on 
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the burnt yellow grass. Many were bathing or washing their clothes in the shallow 
pools which landscape the parks. It seemed curious to see people sleeping under a 
tropical midday sun. When I mentioned this to a young French attache whom I met 
that afternoon at Lady Ranu Mookerjee’s, he smiled: “You must remember that it is 
no longer the hot season. And then . . . they have to get up to reach the shade.” 

One has the impression on one’s first arrival here that many of the people are 
too tired and devitalized to stand. Out of a population of four million there are 
perhaps a million refugees from East Pakistan and the horrors of the late civil war, 
when for days the gutters and open sewers of Calcutta were choked by unburied 
corpses. From their extreme emaciation I suppose that many are starving. “Of 
course,” added my informant, “in such a warm climate one doesn’t need much nour¬ 
ishment to keep alive. And then, as you know, Indians as a rule have large families, 
and quite often one member has some work. Food is shared.” 

Yes. Everywhere in the streets, in the parks, in archways under buildings they 
squat with the shoulders hunched forward between the knees — that so characteristic 
Indian pose — recline on their elbows, sleep. In the daytime. Under the hot sun. At 
night in dark alleys. 

It will take more than a few days to become accustomed to the servility, the 
laziness, the filth and the starvation. But there is movement and color, rich material 
for an artist. 

When I met the young Indian painter Krishna Kulkarni in Tokyo he said to me: 
“If you stay in Calcutta you must meet Lady Ranu Mookerjee, President of the Indian 
Museum.” I had been given letters to her and to the Bengalese painter Jamini Roy 
by Thomas J. Needham, Jr., who spent several years in Calcutta with the United 
States Information Service. He left behind him warm and devoted friends. When I 
called her on the phone she said: “Come at four o’clock for tea. Lurgat, the French 



Lady Ranu Mookerjee 
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artist, will be here. Later he is going to visit Jamini Roy and you can go together.” 

Lady Ranu Mookerjee is a woman of intelligence and character. She is direct, 
forceful and friendly. She has obvious pride in her country and its art. She is a 
woman of the world and suggests an Edwardian background which one would hardly 
find among the New York cognoscenti. She must have been very beautiful as a young 
girl. She has the large, heavily penciled eyes that one sees in the seventeenth century 
Rajput miniature paintings. A strong nose, beautiful modeling about the chin, cheeks 
and neck. Black brows and hair looped in heavy braids behind her head. 

The house itself, at 7 Harington Street, is quite splendid. It is set back in a high- 
walled garden. The rooms are twenty feet high, paneled in dark wood and with marble 
floors. The walls are crowded with an assortment of good and bad art and Victorian 
mementos. Some pretty awful life-size portraits, contemporary Indian painting, china, 
bric-a-brac, Persian miniature paintings, pictures of the seventies and eighties, the 
sort of thing that our grandparents admired. The house has the distinction, however, 
so rare today in America, of a building that has been lived in by the same family for 
several generations. 

I had long admired Lurgat’s paintings, even more especially the beautifully 
executed designs of his hand-loomed rugs. I found him the polished, affable, well- 
groomed cosmopolitan. We had had a number of friends in common: Pascin, Chana 
Orloff and dear Albert Gleizes, whose creative spark, whatever it was, had been 
snuffed out by his intellectual fanaticism for the dogma of the modern movement. 
But not Chagall, “avec qui je n’ai jamais eu des relations I wondered why. But 
after that there was not much to say. He had a hundred and fifty weavers at work for 
him in various countries. There were never enough to execute his many commissions. 
Mme. Coutoli, who, I have always understood, was responsible for the beautiful wall 
hangings executed in North Africa from the paintings of Picasso and Rouault, had done 
nothing for him. “On the contrary, it was I who put her on the map.” He was now 
working on the largest tapestry that had ever been woven. A hundred feet long, or 
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was it a hundred yards ? Not a commission, but a long-cherished dream to exploit the 
possibilities of the medium. 

He was now traveling as the official guest of the KLM line, which had invited 
one representative each from twenty-one countries to advertise a new jet airliner. 
He had spent one day in Japan and was devoting the present one to India. He was 
being shepherded from embassy to embassy by devoted and efficient young French 
attaches, who saw to his hotel accommodations, his personal wants and the official 
dinners. How admirably France does this sort of thing for their successful artists and 
for the prestige of French culture in the four parts of the world. 

After leaving Lady Ranu Mookerjee’s house, we were driven to 18 Dehisri 
Rampure Lane off the Bondal Road, the home of Jamini Roy, the old Bengalese 
painter. He has converted his house into a series of small galleries. The walls have 
been whitewashed; we passed through room after room filled with his pictures. They 
are based on the beautiful folk art of the Bengalese villages. Many had a homely, 
spiritual feeling with the strength of archaic design, and would have made admirable 
mural decorations. I especially liked those which were executed on palm leaf mats. 
The intersections of the fronds gave the effect of a mosaic. But many had the 
vulgarity of tourist factory mass production, the pseudo-folk art which one sees in 
Indian travel bureaus the world over. 

The old man, swarthy and gray-haired, was dressed in the native Bengalese 
costume, the long white dhoti passing between his legs and tucked into his belt 
below the loose white collarless shirt. Bare feet flapping in sandals. A strong Indian 
face, beak of a nose, heavy lips, somber dark eyes under jutting brows. 

When I told him that I had come with a letter from Thomas Needham he 
embraced me with a torrent of words. “I have waited too long. I am lonely. I never 
leave my house. For days no one comes near me. For thirty years I struggled. All 
nations are one. My feelings are too strong for me. The words will not come. They 
are strangled in my throat. Forgive me. I do not know America. But I can feel it. 
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Here in my home. You and your wife and son must return tomorrow and share my 
Bengalese food. Early in the morning I shall send my boy for you. Forgive me, for 
my words are choking me.” 

I walked back to the hotel along the Russa Road, finally emerging into the 
Chowringhee, the main shopping artery of Calcutta, the largest and once the wealthiest 
city in Asia. Most of the people, men and women, are dressed in white. I am gently 
brushed by the wings of a multitude of pale ghosts. The pungent, heavy odor of the 
tropics mingles with the smell of unwashed bodies and the smoke of myriad tiny 
charcoal fires that prepare the meals of the homeless in this vast city of four millions. 
Here it is a lower middle-class district. To an American, however, it seems a slum 
community of slatternly buildings, dark alleys, improvised booths. 

Everything that is cheap and tawdry is for sale: children’s toys in bright-colored 
celluloid, slippers, umbrellas, spools, ribbons, fountain pens, tin cups, locks and 
keys, shoes and sandals, imitation leather bags, underwear. The many spurious little 
vulgarities that the industrial age has spawned about the world. 

Here and there, however, a reminder that it is India. Barefooted merchants rest 
on their heels on high, narrow stools, their knees pressed against shrunken chests. 
Other merchants sit cross-legged on the pavement, their backs to the wall, their goods 
in front of them. Women’s hand-loomed saris, men’s white cotton dhotis, coconuts, 
papaya, red betel paste on pan leaves, and the cheap, colored lithographs of the 
Hindu gods. Some lie sleeping on their backs, their heads wrapped in shawls. 
Occasionally a holy man passes, his long hair and face splashed with yellow powder. 
Others have shaved their heads, so that only a thin braid twisted like a pig’s tail from 
the center of the crown remains. The streets are plastered with the red saliva of the 
pan chewers. Cream-colored cows wander listlessly through the crowd. Overhead the 
gray-cowled, black-coated cacous shriek and swirl among the tree tops, preparing to 
roost for the night. 
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The next morning Jamini Roy’s son arrived at the hotel while we were break¬ 
fasting. This tall, frail, loose-jointed, long-haired, cow-eyed youth was quite as 
arresting a personality as was his father. The latter he revered. He obeyed the old 
man’s whims with obsequious devotion. Fie showed a certain arrogance in his imme¬ 
diate rejection of any school of painting, traditional or avant-gardist, that was not 
a reflection of his parent’s art. He was in his late thirties but there was something 
touchingly youthful and adolescent about him. 

“I should like to see your work, too. Have you also exhibited?’ I asked. 

“No, no. I have studied for twenty years. I have copied the masters. Chinese, 
Indian, Tibetan art. Now I am chiefly influenced by the paintings of my father. ’ 

Once more at 18 Dehisri Rampure Lane, Helene and I listened to the Master 
for an hour. He further clarified for us the aesthetic tenets of his mystical faith. A 
man is born, grows old and becomes a child. We are all one. 1 never knew you but I 
felt you in this room. For thirty years I have waited. I do not need the village. The 
village is here among us. You tell me that my paintings have a mural quality. I 
executed them in order that future governments may cover the buildings of India with 
decorations forty feet high. The spirit creates, yet words cannot express thoughts. I 
have copied Rembrandt, Velasquez and Van Gogh. Now I have forgotten it all. I am 
aging, and a child.” 

Jamini Roy, like many Indians, has the sunken depth of eye, the hawk’s nose 
and fine bone structure of a desert Arab. I was anxious to do a drawing of him. From 
time to time I interrupted him. He waived my remarks aside as a monarch might 
brush away a fly. “Yes, yes, yes,” and, much as a cow will regurgitate her cud, he 
would again pour forth an undigested flow of mystical verbiage. 

At length I let him know with tact and firmness that time was passing. I 
considered him one of India’s leading artists. I should begin work on him at once, 
since I could not do him justice after a heavy meal. His son came forward and draped 
a white shawl in becoming folds about his shoulders. I set to work. He posed — with 
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frequent rests — badly. When the drawing was finished I showed it to him a little 
deferentially. “Yes, yes, yes,” glancing at it. “I did this sort of thing when I was a 
student.” 

He had prepared an excellent meal for us: soup, fish, chicken, curried vegetables, 
rice cooked in a saffron and flavored with raisins, the sweet sandish, milk curds cooked 
with sugar, and stewed fruits. We ate with our fingers after we had rinsed our hands 
in water and dried them on a towel. 

When lunch was over our host conducted us to an adjoining room. Three wooden 
stools were drawn together to form an improvised couch. On this he lay down quietly, 
leaning his head against a diagonally placed board. “Now I will rest,” he said. “For 
twenty years I have lived in this studio. Yes, yes. I work here for ten, for twelve hours 
a day. When I am tired I must rest.” 

Before leaving, we thanked the old painter for his hospitality and the privilege 
of having seen his work. 

Jamini Roy is something of a showman and perhaps he is less innocent than was 
my first impression. But I am convinced of the importance of much of his work. He 
grew up at a time when official British painting was the chief influence on young 
Indian students. A more corrupt and anemic tradition is hard to imagine. He was the 
first to recognize the importance of the native Bengalese folk art. In a sense he is the 
Diego Rivera of India. It is not to his discredit that his initial success was largely due 
to American buyers, who appreciated only the exotic romanticism of his work. His 
best canvases have a quiet spiritual beauty and a mural bigness about them. Today 
he is by-passed by the postwar expressionism which has swept over India, as it has 
invaded most of the world. 

November 20, 1958. Lady Ranu Mookerjee had said to me: “You should meet 
and do a drawing of Atul Bose. He is the Picasso of India. She had shown me a 



portrait of herself by the artist. It might have been done by Carolus Duran, who 
was John Sargent’s master in the 1870’s. This morning I drove out to Mr. Bose’s 
house. As I descended from the car, he ran out into the street to greet me. 

“The driver is charging you too much. Whatever way did he bring you here? 
Come in, come in. It is an honor that you have come all the way from America to do 
a sketch of me, and if you stay I must also do one of you.” He led me into his house. 
“You see these pictures on the walls. They are mud. All of them mud. But once I 
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knew how to draw. You can see that for yourself. But this stult! Commissions rrom 
photographs. And bad photographs at that. Now you may start on your drawing and 
later on we shall talk.” 

All this was poured out with a friendly and deprecating rush of words. Mr. Bose 
had studied in Calcutta and later for two years with Sickert in London. He is a fine 
traditional draughtsman and an honest craftsman. Yet 1 hardly think of him as an 
Indian Picasso. As I drew, he continued to talk. 


Dr, Kalidas Nag 
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I am glad that you do me full face. So many prefer a three-quarter profile. 
And how do you find my head ? Not typically Indian ? Has it perhaps a Mongolian 
touch? Yet I am from Bengal. Now may I look? Ah, don’t touch it. It shimmers! 
So many of us spoil a fine beginning. Yet don’t you think my forehead is a bit higher 
than you have done it? And more oval, too? Ah, now it is perfect. Only you have 
suggested woolly hair. You see my hair is perfectly straight. And the mouth. Beauti¬ 
fully done, but perhaps too insistent, no? Oh, that is much better.” 

Bose has deep-sunken, tragic Indian eyes, the fine bone formation and full lips 
of his race. He has also their sweetness and warmth. I think of them often as brooding 
and tender. Their sensitivity and desire to please are endearing qualities. Sometimes 
this holds one at arm’s length. 

He spoke of the difficulty he had in getting models to pose for him; even of 
drawing in the streets. “The people are poor but they have pride. You see this picture 
on the wall. I found the family in a Calcutta park. The woman had died in childbirth. 
All of them, of course, were starving. But we Hindus bear no anger or resentment. 
Sorrow, illness and death are one expression of life. The mother must die, but the 
child will live. I helped and fed them. They allowed me to make some rapid sketches 
from which I have reconstructed that tragic scene.” 

Among artists there is a community of language, an emotional approach to ideas 
and to life. Because of this, immediate sympathy is often kindled and lasting friend¬ 
ships are formed. With Indian painters, as earlier with Japanese, 1 sensed more 
than with most the desire to be understood and appreciated; to reach across the 
barriers that cut man off from man. 


November 22, 1958. Yesterday Swami Nityaswarupananda called for Helene and 
myself at the hotel and drove us out to the Ramakrishna Institute of Culture at 111 
Russa Road. We talked for an hour with him and his friend, Dr. Kalidas Nag. This 
remarkable man had studied at the Sorbonne in literature and history. He is President 
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of the Indo-Middle East Association of Calcutta, Chairman of the Tagore Centenary 
Committee, Director of Studies of the Institute of Asian African Relations; and for 
many years has been Visiting Professor of Asian Civilization at the Hill foundation, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. With him I felt I could talk freely. 

He asked me: “What prompted you to come to India?” 

I said: “I believe that today the most dramatic and fateful political experiment 
of our times is taking place here. On its success or failure will depend the course 
taken by many young nations in Africa and Asia. On the relation between our two 
countries may consequently depend our success or failure as a world power. India 
is a link between Soviet Russia and Western democracy. These are some of the 

reasons which have brought me to your country.” 

I mentioned, too, my correspondence with Luther King in Montgomery, Alabama; 
and that I felt that today the deepest spiritual expression m America is found in the 
passive resistance movement of such Southern Negroes. 

“They must, I feel, have found part of their inspiration in Gandhi.” 

“It is true. I have letters from them that tell me so.” 

I told him, too, of the hopeful signs of a solution of this tragic problem, the 
most shameful blot on our country, about which I had read in the papers since 
leaving the States. The petitions of hundreds of white Southern children asking that 
their schools, closed by state governors, should be allowed to reopen on an integrated 
basis. “I believe that in another ten years school segregation will no longer be a 

serious problem.” 

“You see, Swami,” cried Dr. Nag. “How happy I am to hear this. It is good news 
that you have brought us.” 

“Tell me, Dr. Nag, what do you think are our greatest mistakes in our relations 

with India? What do you most resent in us?’ 

“I think it is your feeling of superiority, of always being m the right and on the 
side of progress. With all our faults we have had to make shifts with foreign rulers, 
no matter how much we disapproved of them and their way of life. 
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I said: “Many of us, too, resent the attitude of Gott mit uns. I have often said 
that in our relations with Asian and African countries the greatest cross we have to 
bear is Little Rock, Arkansas, and the piety of some of our leaders. It is a pity, for 
they are good and sincere men; but the worst sins have sometimes been committed in 
the name of righteousness.” 

“And then India has always revered America for Jefferson and Thomas Paine 
and Lincoln. Now we sometimes wonder if you have changed as a nation.” 

I said: “At times some of us have the same misgivings. In any body politic there 
always exist the germs of fanaticism and intolerance. Since the war, as after other 
wars, they have found a soil in which they can breed. But today there are signs of 
more liberal trends. Now tell me frankly, Dr. Nag, what do you feel is most wrong 
with India?” 

“Our greatest mistakes are both on the social and the economic level. But I believe 
these are one. Everywhere in India we have superhuman problems to face. Here you 
see our country at its most tragic. Calcutta is the largest city in India. It is believed 
by some to have over seven million inhabitants. But no one knows the exact population. 
I think that four million is nearer the truth. And there are probably a million refugees 
here from East Pakistan. It is true that the government in New Delhi handles the job 
better. They are better organized. Here in Bengal we have universal free education 
through the lower grades. But even that is largely on paper. Without adequate trans¬ 
portation, with much of the population illiterate, homeless and on the verge of 
starvation, accomplishment is necessarily slow.” 

I said: “The effort is what is important and inspiring. Not the immediate results. 
In Mexico in the 1920’s I had the same feeling of transcendent purpose that one 
senses here. There, too, the intellectuals, artists and social reformers were fired with 
a common enthusiasm. They were attempting the impossible in many fields; in 
education, social reform and art. 

“Another question, though of little importance, for you know the nonsense one 
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often hears about foreign countries. I have been told that if by chance the automobile 
in which I am traveling should kill a cow, our party might be mobbed by the crowd. 

He smiled. “I can oMy tell you that yearly in India over fifty thousand cow hides 
are sold by Hindu merchant*, and this is not a black market operation. It is done 
under government supervision. In India the cow is regarded more properly as a symbol 
of fertility and service to mankind.” 

Dr. Nag was speaking the truth. He evaded telling me, however, whether the fifty 
thousand cows had been slaughtered, or had died of old age, before they were skinned. 

Later in the morning, he and the Swami drove us to visit the new buildings of 
the Ramakrishna Mission. When it is completed, ft will be a truly magnificent center 
of international culture. One wing will house a thousand Indian students. There will 
be another building for foreign visitors from all over the world. Between the two wings 
will stand the largest auditorium in Calcutta, suitable for musical recitals, plays and 
lectures. “Some day,” said the Swami, “the fvalls will be covered by murals and 
sculpture. There will be a library and conference rooms. Part of the funds for the 
building have been raised by the city, the remainder by the Indian government.” 

“I know nothing quite like this anywhere,” I cried. “One has the feeling that you 
are erecting not just a building for your own country but an example for the world 
of a new way^of life.” 

November 23, 1958. In front of Spences Hotel stands a red-turbaned doorman 
with khaki uniform and Sam Browne belt. Four or five taxis are parked in the middle 
of the street, the bearded, long-haired Sikh drivers asleep at the wheel. After supper 
I strolled up Larkin Lane, which leads from the hotel to the main thoroughfares of 
the city. 

Under low arches men were squatting about charcoal stoves, preparing the 
evening meal. The recesses were too low to kneel under, but one could sit cross- 
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legged. Here were their homes. By day they sold newspapers, cigarettes and betel 
paste. Others repaired shoes and sandals. These were low caste, since working with 
the hide of a dead animal is an unclean occupation. In an open garage across the way, 
workmen lay sleeping on rope beds. A few steps further on was a pile of bricks, sand 
and rubble. Here, too, a half-naked man was sleeping. 

Narrow booths have been partitioned off in the buildings. One such booth was 
four feet wide with a depth of ten or fifteen feet. A tailor sat cross-legged in the 
opening before his sewing machine. Other booths were less spacious, perhaps five by 
six feet. In one a man was selling bottled soda. Below him on the pavement a dozen 
boys in loin cloths were playing cards. They chatted together as they slapped the cards 
down on the sidewalk. In another booth an old woman was spreading lime, catechu 
gum and ground betel on pan leaves, waiting for a customer. Children were asleep 
on the steps in front of office buildings. With his back to the passers-by a man 
urinated against a wall. 

At a street corner, a hydrant had been opened. Girls were washing their feet, legs 
and arms in the muddy water. A woman was shoveling garbage, newspapers and 
coconut husks from the pavement into the gutter. Another woman was pushing ahead 
of her an improvised cart made from an old packing-case. A bearded, paralyzed man 
lay in it. In his hand a tin begging cup. Everywhere beggars! Two children crawled 
along behind the litter. I dropped an anna into a dirty brown claw. The sister ran 
after me whining complaints. It sounded indeed more like the angry yapping of some 
small animal. “Papa, papa, I have no family, no food, no home. Papa, give me bread.” 
I twisted in and out among the crowd, trying to escape the mewling little scavenger. 
I could not shake her off. I would have liked to slap her, angry with a sense of guilt. 

Now the street was almost empty. A woman with heavy silver anklets above her 
henna-dyed feet leaned against a lamp post. A man, naked to the waist, in a white 
dhoti, his head covered with a pink shawl, slid by. Two prostitutes passed me, 
whispering subdued, tired overtures. A rickshaw boy followed me patiently the 
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length of the block before he turned aside. Seminaked brown bodies were bending 
over a small charcoal oven, one of the thousand that breathe out the sooty pungent 
smog day and night over the city of homeless men. 

Larken Lane opened into a broad thoroughfare. Movie houses vomited crowds 
into the street. Sober, yellow, stuccoed office buildings and banks were lit up with 
neon lights. A slow procession of automobiles glided by. Over there, two blocks away, 
lay the Chowringhee. 

November 24, 1958. Early the next morning we left Calcutta by plane for 
Ceylon. Driving out to the airport, during the first ten minutes I counted some two 
hundred and fifty bodies stretched along the pavements. But by then it was almost 
six o’clock and most of the sleepers were already up and about. The day’s work had 
begun. 


Ceylon 


Alfred North Whitehead in his Dialogues * has some nice things to say about our 
country. “I will tell you one thing you do have here, kindness ... I do not know of 
any society ancient or modern where a similar state of things existed. I would not 
hesitate to say that the United States is the finest society on a grand scale that the 
world has thus far produced.” And again: “I think the one place where I have been 
that is most like Athens is the University of Chicago.” 

The English philosopher said this about us just before we entered the Second 
World War. Today, when we are neither popular nor deeply respected in many Asian 
and African countries, it is good to remember what this wise man felt about us and 
why. All through his Dialogues he compares our eagerness, curiosity and mental 
vitality to that of Periclean Athens. He felt that like the Greeks we are more occupied 
with creating a new civilization than with acquiring old cultures. 

I am in sympathy, too, with his dislike of religious dogma, which, as William 
James points out, is something very different from religious experience. “Kirsopp 
Lake once remarked in my presence that his father, a physician, being asked late in 
life what had done the most to relieve human suffering, answered: ‘Anaesthesia 
and the decay of Christian theology.' ” Whitehead was less critical of Buddhist 
theology, although he considered it an escapist religion. 

“I don’t remember that the Buddhist religion was ever guilty of such fearfully 

*Dialogues of Alfred North Whitehead , ed. Lucien Price (Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1954). 


immoral ideas as the Hebrew theology in its earlier form or the Christian in its later: 
that mankind were to he either saved or damned, and damned to eternal torment. 
Rather the Buddhist held that we are all of us so imperfect that we must keep 
returning lifetime after lifetime for purification through experience until we are 
willing to lose our identity in the all. But the Jews, looking around them, saw always 
an Oriental despot, and so, looking over the world at large, thought there must be 
a despot over all beings and the consequence was they conceived one of the most 
immoral Gods ever imagined.” 

Christian theology was born of three great influences: that of the Old Testament, 
tempered by the gentler, highly moral teachings of the later Hebrew prophets and 
Christ, Eastern mysticism, and Hellenic philosophy. Has it ever been satisfactorily 
explained why, in the Protestant Reformation of the fifteenth century, its two nobler 
strains, the morality of Christ and the rationalism and tolerance of Greece and Rome, 
played such a minor role? Why were northern Europe and England so profoundly 
influenced by the vindictive ferocity of a God created three or four thousand years 
earlier by desert Semitic tribes in the image of an Eastern despot ? 

Today Christian theology is dead. It no longer governs our lives and actions — 
at least the lives and actions of the ruling and creative classes of the West. The faith 
in science and progress, which is as universally held in Russia and China as in 
America, does not ride comfortably in the same boat with the belief that only an 
all-powerful deity can save us from ourselves. It was Voltaire who said that if there 
were no God, man would have created him. It seems to be true that .human beings 
cannot live without faith. Today, in the Western world at any rate, there is a religious 
vacuum. What will fill it? For we are living through a period of transition, at the 
end of the five-hundred-year cycle ushered in by the Renaissance. 

Galle. November 24, 1958. Ceylon has been called the Garden of Asia, the Pearl 
of the Indian Ocean. Coming from Calcutta, the contrast is indeed striking. During 



the seventy-mile drive from Colombo to Galle, the former capital of the island, I 
could easily believe myself in any of the lush, rain-soaked islands of the Caribbean. 
After the arid plains and dust of India, the grass, sparkling from the recent rain, was 
an iridescent emerald green. Everywhere there was the overabundance and fertility 
of the tropics. Here were the trees and flowers of all the southern seas. Coco and 
betel palms, mangoes, breadfruit, banyans, frangipani, hibiscus, bougainvillaea, 
pandanus, and the multicolored croton hedges. There was a look of vigor and com¬ 
parative prosperity. The houses of unbaked brick, lirne-coated and painted in reds 
and yellows, were half hidden among the coco palm plantations, set back from the 
road behind walls of masonry. The highway was crowded with pedestrians, auto- 
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mobiles and covered carts, carried along at a smart trot by the small Ceylonese 
bullocks. 

Point-de-Galle, as it used to be known, is situated on the south coast of the 
island. It is an ancient port, having seen trade with Egypt, Persia, Arabia, India, 
China and Java. To the Arabs the town was known as Kalah, from the Singhalese 
word galah, “rock.” In the seventeenth century, it was seized by the Portuguese and 
later by the Dutch. 

Here we spent ten days in the New Oriental Hotel. It was built in 1865 as an 
officers’ barracks and still has the atmosphere of Kipling’s ballads. It stands on a 
height of ground in the center of the Dutch ramparts, facing the sea to east and west. 
The old red-stuccoed hostelry has walls two feet thick and rooms eighteen feet high. 
The floors are of waxed teakwood and the thirty-foot ceiling beams of ironwood. The 
verandas are broad and cool with the trade winds off the bay. The lounging chairs 
have wide flat arms that can be slid forward. Upon these I could fancy red-coated 
officers stretching their legs as they sipped their highballs — then as now without ice. 

In the afternoon Mr. Anthoniez, the manager, drove us out to the Galle Club 
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across the harbor for a swim. Later he offered us lemon squash on the club porch. 
His family came out from Holland in the seventeenth century, when the Dutch seized 
the island from the Portuguese. He speaks Singhalese like a native, and English with 
a soft Scotch burr, as do many Anglo-Indians. His loyalties must be curiously mingled. 
He is devoted, however, to the welfare and traditions of the island. 

“Out there in the bay that pile of rocks, topped with a fringe of coco palms, is still 
known as Gibbet’s Island. There, early in the last century, murderers and other 
criminals were publicly hanged. There was, however, a rather curious exception. A 
quite unpopular German planter — I think von Mueller was his name — used to flog 
his slaves unmercifully. One old Malayan servant of his was so heavily beaten that he 
died. His son determined to avenge himself. Von Mueller and his wife, who at the time 
was pregnant, slept together in a wide double bed. The Malayan hid under the bed 
and waited for the couple to get to sleep. The wife must have heard him and tried to 
arouse her husband, ‘I think I hear someone under the bed.’ ‘Oh,’ answered von 
Mueller, ‘you are always hearing things.’ And before long he was snoring. 

“In a little while the Malayan crept out from his hiding place and stabbed the 
German to death. The wife, though terrified, caught him by his long hair and began 
to scream. ‘Let me go,’ whispered the Malayan, struggling. ‘I have nothing against you, 
now that I and my father’s murderer are quits.’ The woman held on, however, and 
continued to scream. The now desperate Malayan stabbed her in the stomach and 
escaped. But the next day he was apprehended. Frau von Mueller lived long enough 
to identify him. In due course he was convicted and executed. But not on Gibbet’s 
Island. The English governor had him hanged in his own garden and gave a tea party 
to which he invited all his friends to witness the ceremony.” 

November 26, 1958. I have never encountered such friendly, willing models as 
here in Ceylon. Sketching, or even photographing, persons who are shy to pose is 
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painful to me and I am easily discouraged. Here my technique is simple. I sit down 
in any shady spot, often on a low slab or table under one of the shade trees that line 
the bay. It is a favorite gathering place for card players and other loiterers. I start 
drawing something-perhaps one of the little humped oxen between the shafts of his 
cart. In a few moments I have a crowd about me. I show them my sketches, point to 
the likeliest model and ask him to pose. Blushing with pleasure he takes his stand 
and remains immovable until I am finished. During the first few sketches I am a little 
self-conscious, fearing that my sitter will be critical of my drawing; finding it either 
not faithful to life or, on the contrary, too lifelike. I noticed, however, that all they 
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desired was to establish an identity. “See, he is drawing the sarong . . “That will 
be the root of the banyan.” And so on. 1 recalled that this was also the reaction of our 
G.I.’s when I was doing front-line sketches during the last war. This seems to me an 
intelligent aesthetic approach. The drawn line is never a mere copy of the thing seen. 
It is a symbol of communication. Like the written word, it may either say little badly 
or it may communicate all there is of life. 

November 28, 1958. For the past couple of days I have been working at the 
South Ceylon Youth Council at Beligaxa Junction, three miles outside of Galle. It is 
one of several cooperative youth organizations financed by the Asian Society, one of 
the admirable Rockefeller Foundation projects. Mr. Amdevasagayam, the Tamil _ 
director, gives the impression of a gentle and kindly saint. His face has the serene 
spiritual dignity, and at the same time the look of patient and weary suffering, that 
we see in Lincoln’s later portraits, and among the Negro preachers of the Deep South. 

He showed me the work being done here by young girls who weave sarongs that 
are sold in the markets for four and a half rupees, the equivalent of a dollar. This 
does not actually pay for the cost, but the government carries the loss in an effort to 
subsidize and build up local craft industry. The little black-eyed, slender Singhalese 
and Tamil weavers stood or knelt before their looms. The long cerise, pale green and 
saffron sarongs were draped over their shoulders and fell to their bare feet. They had 
the purity of line of early Greek sculpture. 

Walking home I met and joined in conversation with a tail, bespectacled and 
elegant young man. He wore a white linen coat over a spotless white sarong that was 
wrapped about his narrow loins. 

“You an artist?” he amiably inquired. “And been working since childhood?” 

I told him that I had been sketching up at the Youth Council. 

“Ah yes. Asian Society. Do very fine work. We all very grateful. They send very 
fine teacher. Come all the way from Yale. And after a pause: We also admire Mr. 
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Wilson very much. All Asia think him savior of mankind. Very great president.” 

I inquired whether President Wilson was better known in Asia than Roosevelt. 
“I saw Wilson once, as a young man,” I added. 

“Indeed, indeed.” He seemed impressed. “Mr. Wilson freed all the slaves. He 
freed all mankind. Pity a Negro shot him.” 

It took me a moment to recover. But after all, I get names and dates confused 
myself. All through his Dialogues Alfred North Whitehead insists that there are no 
whole truths. And the half truth in my companion’s remark had its significance. 
There are still humble people in Asia who have not forgotten what some of our great 
men have done in the long struggle for human freedom. 

There are not many beggars in Galle. This is because there are fewer men and 
women who are destitute, ill, diseased and dying of starvation here than in Cal¬ 
cutta. I left my companion at a strip of close-cropped meadow before passing into 
the Old Fort through the wide archway of the hundred-foot ramparts. Here daily sits 
a woman, still young, clad in miserable rags that only partly cover her breasts and 
shoulders. On her lap she holds a bundle of old papers. Kneeling on the ground she 
slowly grubs about for other bits of paper which she adds to her pile. Usually she 
is talking. But not to herself. She is angrily apostrophizing some absent listener — 
lamenting, scolding in high-pitched, querulous tones. As she whines and mutters she 
tosses stones and dirt into the air. But I have never seen her beg and suppose her to 
be mad. There she sits all day in the sun, half naked, her pile of old papers in her lap. 
People pass by but do not stop. Nor is she aware of them, solely preoccupied with her 
burning indignation, lamenting the wrongs that have been done her. 

I asked Mr. Anthoniez if he knew anything about her. He shrugged his shoulders. 
“Have you noticed the old Moslem woman who almost every evening passes by our 
hotel, quarrels with the doorman and boys, and throws stones up on the veranda? 
She, too, is mad. She believes that the New Oriental Hotel has been sold and that she 
was never consulted about the transaction or even asked to sign the lease.” 

At one end of the town common, below the old Dutch ramparts, where cattle are 
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pastured and on week ends cricket matches are played, stands a wide-spreading tree. 
Here politicians, patent-medicine salesmen and religious revivalists will gather a 
crowd about them — rickshaw boys, taxi drivers, beggars and cripples — and talk by 
the hour. Last Sunday a platform had been erected in the center of the meadow. A 
dozen Buddhist priests in long yellow robes sat on a raised dais facing several hundred 
Singhalese and Tamil. One of the priests harangued the gathering. Men and women 
had been listening for a couple of hours to the slowly spoken, booming words of 
exhortation. We lingered a while to watch. It was a moving spectacle. The row of 
yellow and orange robes against a sky so hot that it burned the eyes. The hundreds 
of seated figures in white sarongs on the green carpet. The cows wandering listlessly 
in the heat. In the distance a mist of coco palms, jak, mango, banyan and breadfruit 
trees. 

Presently Helene suggested that we visit the old Dutch Reformed church, erected 
in the seventeenth century. On Sundays it is open to visitors. We were a little sur¬ 
prised on entering it a few minutes later to find that the afternoon service was being 
held. Mr. Anthoniez, as lay elder, was preaching from the pulpit. Things were pleas¬ 
antly informal. Besides ourselves there were only four worshippers — a white couple 
and two converted Singhalese. When the service was over Mr. Anthoniez got down from 
the pulpit and came over in his robes to chat with us. 

“An ancestor of mine built the church in 1669. But you can see for yourself the 
way the congregation has dwindled. I am doing my best to organize a United Protes¬ 
tant Church here in Galle. Besides the Dutch Reformed there are the Anglican and 
the Methodist churches. Often for the afternoon services neither one of them will have 
more of a crowd than we do.” 

I could not help thinking of the the hundreds of Singhalese and Tamil devotees, 
squatting out there in the appalling heat, cross-legged on the grass, listening to the 
Buddhist priests. What are the half-truths that explain the religious devotion among 
the millions of Asia? Would I find the answer in the life of Ramakrishna, the Indian 
Hindu saint? 




Sri Ramakrishna 


For the past few days I have been reading Sri Ramakrishna and Spiritual Renaissance. 
This book was written by Swami Nirvedananda and published in Calcutta in 1940.* 
Much of it is a jumble of mystical faith, hearsay evidence, irrelevant statements, 
prejudice and occasionally — as regards Christian sects bad temper. It is infinitely 
repetitious and the writing is often awkward. Of course, one can say the same things 
of Mary Baker Eddy’s Science and Health, and, for that matter (except for the beauty 
of its style) of much of the Old Testament. 

Swami Nityaswarupananda presented us with the copy of Sri Ramakrishna, 
inscribed v4 ToMr. and Mrs. George Bjddle with loving regards. I think of the Swami 
as a gentle, saJf-effacing and rather saintly man. As Secretary of the Ramakrishna 
Institute of Culture, he is a moving force in what will eventually be a highly intelli¬ 
gent, humane and liberal educational center. It v\|>uld be a stupid and Shabby gesture 
to treat with irreverence or make fun of a book given me under such circumstances. 
Sri Ramakrishna has been worshiped as a saint by millions of Indians and has been 
held in reverence by Rabindranath Tagore, Romain Rolland and Count Leo Tolstoy. 

Ramakrishna was born in 1836 in Kamarpukur, a small Bengalese village not far 
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from Calcutta. It stands among palm trees, mango groves and rice paddies about 
twenty-five miles from the nearest railway station. The child’s parents were an ortho¬ 
dox Brahmin couple, poor but highly respected, for the father was the village priest. 
One summer day Gadadhar (as he had been christened), a child of six or seven, was 
out in the rice fields with a small wicker basket containing some puffed rice for his 
usual breakfast. A flight of snow-white cranes flew across a thundercloud. The con¬ 
trast of colors gave him an overwhelming shock of ecstatic joy. He fell swooning to 
the ground unconscious and had to be picked up and carried home. At seventeen he 
informed his family that the only irrepressible desire of his life was to hold communion 
with God. At the age of twenty he was installed as head priest of a temple which had 
been founded by Rani Rasmani, a wealthy and pious lady of Calcutta. 

“Within the main temple there is a basalt figure of the Goddess Kali dressed in 
a gorgeous apparel of gold brocade and decked lavishly with precious ornaments. She 
stands on the white breast of Siva, who is lying stock-still on a thousand-petaled silver 
lotus. Her pose can hardly be described. It combines the blood-curdling terror of 
destruction with the soothing assurance of an affectionate mother. She is the Cosmic 
Power; she deals out death as much as she creates life and preserves the universe. 
Hence she is terrible and yet gentle. A garland of skulls hangs loosely from her neck 
and a girdle of human arms runs round her waist. She has two pairs of arms, 
one on each side. With the lower left hand she holds a severed human head and with 
the upper she grips a blood-stained saber; while with one of the right hands she 
offers boons and with the remaining one she allays fears. Seeing her holy consort Siva 
beneath her feet, she blushes and expresses her delicate sentiment like an Indian lady 
by biting her protruded tongue. Her three eyes strike dismay into the hearts of the 
wicked, and yet pour out affection for the devotees. Thus stands, in her benignly cruel 
majesty, Kali, the Divine Mother...” 

Throughout his life Ramakrishna was a particular devotee of Kali. Although 
at subsequent periods he identified himself with other Hindu Gods — as also with 
Mahomet and Christ—again and again in his mystic trances he would return to the wor- 
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ship of his Divine Mother. “Every day he bathed her, dressed her, fed her and led her 
to repose on a silver bed . . . Aroma and music filled the air about him; exquisite 
beauty of forms appealed to his aesthetic sense from every side; and in the midst of 
these, surpassing all, stood the Divine Enchantress ...” 

After such beatific visions she was almost constantly with him. At evening, after 
his daily round of ritualistic duties, returning to his room, “he would hear the tinkling 
of anklets and feel that the Mother, like a young girl, was tripping up to the first floor 
of the temple.” They would chat and eat together and occasionally at her bidding lie 
down for some time on the Mother’s bed. 

Weakened by his ascetic life, the long vigils and fasts, his health deteriorated and 
became a matter of concern to his well-wishers. “He had absolutely no sleep and went 
almost without food. His entire nervous system appeared to be on fire . . . and some¬ 
times minute drops of blood would ooze out through the pores of his skin . . . His 
impetuous mind . . . kept itself steadfastly on the spiritual track. He would retire at 
night to the neighboring cremation ground and practice severe a us terities.” 

At the age of twenty-three he was ceremoniously married to a five-year old girl, 
Saradamani. He had told his family one day that his future bride would be waiting for 
him in the house of Ram Chandra Mukhapadhya, in the neighboring village of Jay- 
rambati. They hesitated to believe him; but visiting the house upon his bidding they 
found Ram Chandra’s daughter. 

But all this time the Divine Mother had been lying in wait for him. One day 
“she swooped down upon him like a whirlwind and plunged him again into a frenzy 
of spiritual intoxication . . . Piteous cries for the Mother began once more to rend 
the sky . . . During this period he almost forgot the use of his body. He left it practi¬ 
cally unattended for months; his hair grew long and got matted with dust and dirt. 
When he would sit stock-still in meditation, birds, mistaking his motionless body for 
an inert substance, would actually perch on his head and even'peck into his matted 
hair in search of food.” 

“. . . To rout out caste prejudice and all ideas of superiority, he washed, for a 
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time, the latrines of Pariahs with his own hands, wiping the floors with his long hair.” 
For six years his eyes remained wide open, not a wink of sleep visited him. He felt 
that he was going mad. “Horrified I would often burst into tears and pray, ‘Mother, 
is this the result of praying and of wholly surrendering myself unto Thee ? . . . Thou 
art my only refuge. I have taken shelter at Thy Lotus feet.’ ” 

Ramakrishna, in attaining his final spiritual state, spent three years in a course of 
religious indoctrination with a holy female ascetic of the Tantrika School. Subse¬ 
quently, with an itinerant Varsnava monk, he practiced the parental attitude toward 
God, whom, in the image of a metal doll, he would caress, bathe, feed and sport, 
“chastising the divine Child when he was naughty.” He became enamored of Krishna, 
the incarnation of Vishnu the Preserver. He gave up food and sleep and all contact 
with the outside world. Urged on by his burning passion, he roamed ceaselessly in a 
spiritual dreamland “in mad pursuit of his wily lover.” One day, after months of this 
ordeal, Sri Krishna appeared, walked up to him and merged in his person. 

Ramakrishna now felt the urge of identifying himself with foreign religions. 
Within three days his mind was completely cast in the mold of Islam. In a vision he 
was approached by the Prophet, whom he recognized in his effulgent glory. 

Nearly eight years after this, sometime in 1874, Ramakrishna was seized with 
the desire to seek where the paths of Christianity led. One day he caught sight of a fair¬ 
skinned stranger approaching him. A voice came up from the depths of his heart: 
“This is the Christ who poured out his heart’s blood for the redemption of mankind...” 
Thereupon the stranger drew to his bosom the child of the Divine Mother and they 
merged into one. Ramakrishna had traversed the entire circle of religious experience. 
Ultimate Godhead had been made manifest to him in the forms of all the great 
religions of mankind. 

This briefly was Ramakrishna’s education. It is unnecessary for me to continue 
further with his life. His believers will object that I have presented a prejudiced pic¬ 
ture of the saint. In a sense this is true. I have selected those episodes in his educa- 
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tion which to a Western mind seem incredible or grotesque. I would stress the point, 
however, that to some three hundred sixty million Indians they are as acceptable as 
the New Testament is to orthodox Christians. 

A week or so ago Michael and I, returning from the Botanical Gardens in Cal¬ 
cutta, paused at the bridge which crosses the Hooghley. We watched some Yogis 
practicing their ritualistic exercises at one of the ghats that descend to the slimy tidal 
edge of the holy river. A long-haired and bearded ascetic, naked except for a loin 
cloth, rose from a crouch and leapt high into the air, again and again, then leaned 
over backwards until his hair swept the pavement. Another would run against the 
stone retaining wall of the ghat and fling himself upon it, bruising his neck, loins and 
shoulders. A third lay on his back and rubbed dirt over his bare chest and stomach. 
He then placed huge bricks on his body and, seizing others, pounded them until they 
were broken into small fragments. Several hundred Indians, standing on the bridge, 
watched these distasteful and masochistic rites, impassive, intent, motionless. 

In his introduction to the Bhagavad-Gita, translated by Swami Prabhavananda and 
Christopher Isherwood, Aldous Huxley indulges in a somewhat bitter attack on the 
materialism of the W^est. He believes that as a result of the Industrial Revolution 
“attention and allegiance came to be paid, not to Eternity, but to the Utopian future. 
External circumstances came to be regarded as more important than states of mind 
about external circumstances, and the end of human life was held to be action, with 
contemplation as a means to that end. These false and, historically, aberrant and 
heretical doctrines are now systematically taught in our schools and repeated, day in, 
day out, by those anonymous writers of advertising copy who, more than any other 
teachers, provide European and American adults with their current philosophy of 
life.” Huxley seems to believe that “unitive knowledge of the Godhead ... is man s 
eternal life and beatitude.”* 

*Isherwood, Christopher, and Swami Prabhavananda, eds., The Song of God: Bhagavad-Gita (New York: 
The New American Library of World Literature, Inc., 1954). 
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If I am to live for all eternity, I doubt whether I shall be satisfied with such a 
contemplative existence. A little physical as well as mental exercise will do no harm 
to my spiritual liver. Huxley has, however, clearly stated the difference between 
Eastern and Western religious thinking. The difference is one of emphasis between 
contemplation and action. Thoughtful people will agree that there is more than a grain 
of truth in his attack on our concept of the good life — in his insistence that action 
in itself is a hollow and illusory shell unless illuminated by spiritual meaning. Yet 
surely there is also a half-truth in our Western faith that through the knowledge of 
modern science man has the tools whereby he can create a paradise on earth. 

It is my belief that the dramatic evolution now taking place in India can best be 
understood as the conflict between—and, let us hope, the adjustment and fusion of— 
these two opposing philosophies of life. 


Bombay 


Vignettes of Bombay. December 4, 1958. The three of us stepped down into the 
launch. It was to take us to Elephanta Island to visit the seventh century Buddhist 
cave sculptures. There were a dozen other tourists on board, from Germany, Austria, 
the Argentine, India and the United States. The water reflected a dusty orange screen 
which hung lifeless on the horizon. The sky was without color, a mixture of pale life¬ 
less blue and dirty ochre. Water and sky shimmered in the heat. A Hindu in baggy 
white trousers stood at the edge of the yellow sea, his hands folded in devotion. Saliva, 
red with betel juice, dribbled from his lips as they moved silently in prayer. 

The beggars again. One becomes callous. The children are the worst. It is harder 
to shake them off. I twist in and out of the crowd, cross the street, turn abruptly 
and try to stare them down. “Papa, papa, I have no home. I have no food. Give me 
bread.” The old men, the women and the cripples are less insistent. I carry a 
pocketful of loose change. It is easier to pay the insignificant tribute. 
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Not far from the Fountain of Flora on one of the crowded thoroughfares of Bom¬ 
bay is the Bhikher Bekram Well of holy water, dug and walled in 1725. In front of 
it is a stone screen decorated with tuberoses and other flowers. The sweet, heavy odor 
drifts out into the street. Two Parsees are leaning against the screen, pressing their 
lips against the white petals. A dozen women seated on nearby benches are reading 
aloud Sanscrit texts from small devotional books. One can have the use of a book or 
buy a cup of water for an anna-—a cent and a quarter. Two or three Indians stand 
about drinking the holy water and reciting prayers. 

Night has fallen but the streets are still crowded. A young man sits on the pave¬ 
ment under an arc light. In one hand a much-thumbed schoolbook. In the other a 
slate, on which he is slowly copying his lesson. 

Below the window of the Grand Hotel sits a snake charmer, surrounded by his 
paraphernalia. He has a small mongoose, tied up in an old red sack. The mongoose 
is an active little animal and the sack jerks and rolls about among the snakes. The 
larger ones are kept in baskets; others in small tin cans. The Yogi releases one and 
plays for it on his flute, a hollow gourd into which a reed with stops has been 
inserted. The snake makes a beeline for the middle of the road. The snake charmer 
drops his flute, jumps after the snake and squeezes it wriggling into its basket. A 
few annas are thrown down from the hotel windows. To liven things up he stages a 
fight between the mongoose and a three-foot black snake. Unequal odds. Quick as a 
flash the horrid little ratlike animal is at his prey. The snake strikes. The mongoose 
jumps to avoid it and has his teeth in his enemy’s skull. The coils loosen. A few more 
coins rattle down on the pavement. 
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In a recessed cubicle a few feet above the pavement, two cobblers sit cross-legged 
at their work. Between them a naked baby lies sleeping. 

December 7, 1958. In one of the small, crowded lanes off the Post Office Build¬ 
ing four dancers from Madras are running through their number. Two girls beat 
slowly on small drums. An older woman shuffles along holding above her head what 
appears to be a clumsily decorated altar. A young man, stripped to the waist, remark¬ 
ably handsome, wild in looks with angry eyes but a gay devil-may-care smile, lashes 
himself with a heavy, eight-foot long, braided jute whip. His arms and shoulders are 
covered with welts. Blood oozes from his black skin. He leaps high as he lashes him¬ 
self, falls with a cry to the street. It is a good show. Even the small boys toss annas 
into his tin cup. 

Much of the architecture of Bombay is solid, vulgar and overloaded with carved 
ornamentation. With its mullioned windows, flanking towers, minarets, latticed 
stonework, domes, projecting balconies and pointed arches, it could be described 
as Victorian-Mogul-Gothic. Its massive ostentation is a nostalgic symbol of what must 
have been the wealth and splendor of the city when Victoria was Empress of India. 
Among such buildings are the Railway Terminus, the Municipal Corporation, and the 
Taj Mahal and Majestic hotels. It would take the genius of Saul Steinberg to do them 
justice. 

Last night, walking the two blocks which separate the Taj Mahal from the Majes¬ 
tic, I passed twenty men sleeping on the pavements. I am told that these street- 
sleepers are neither refugees nor are they destitute. They have their homes—single 
rooms in which an entire family lives, works, cooks and sleeps—but on hot nights it 
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is pleasanter to sleep in the open. And of course in India they have always done so. 
In the summer the temperatures rise to 120 degrees Fahrenheit. 

A white cow pushes her way through the crowds to a stand where the green pan 
leaves have been carefully arranged in little piles on which to serve the mixture of 
lime, catechu gum and scraped betel nut. Before the owner can stop her, she has 
nuzzled the tempting green leaves off the counter. The man laughs, scolds, slaps her 
rump good-naturedly and pushes the sacred beast away from his stand. 

December 8, 1958. The Prime Minister yesterday addressed twenty-five hundred 
students at the annual convocation of Delhi University. He is the greatest statesman 
of our times, nearer than any other to Plato’s philosopher king. Scholar, historian 
and spiritual leader of his people, he can address his audience on a moral as well as 
on a political level. Yet he has blind spots. Often he is prejudiced and unfair in his 
criticism of our country. 

Yesterday, for instance, he said that despite the conflict between capitalism and 

communism “both the highly developed capitalist society of the United States and the 

new type of civilization that is being built up in the Soviet Union are essentially based 

on the same factor, a high degree of industrialism and mechanization. Their methods 

# 

may differ but even there the difference is not so great as is imagined. They are both 
devotees of the big machine. There are differences of course in many ways between 
the two countries. But the essential difference in the world today is between these 
highly industrialized communities and those that are not yet industrialized.” 

Mr. Nehru is intelligent and well-read in history. He knows that the essential 
difference between nations does not concern economic industrialization. India, Russia 
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and China are as eager as we are for the benefits of modern technology—“the big 
machine.” The real difference lies in the approach towards these ends, between lib¬ 
eral, humanitarian democracy and totalitarian statism. 

% 

December 10, 1958. I feel depressed, tired, sick at the continual sight of these 
miserable and destitute creatures. Last night Helene and I took a twenty-minute walk 
from the Grand Hotel. Once or twice the pavement was so crowded with sleeping 
figures that we had to walk single file so as not to step on them. Occasionally, in the 
narrow lanes where few cars pass, the bodies lay out in the street itself. Ihis morn¬ 
ing many are still asleep. They lie on the steps of the office buildings when these are 
closed during the hot noon hours. They sleep on the narrow ledges of the ballus- 
trades in front of the public buildings. Hundreds, of course, sleep all day in the 
numerous shady parks of the city. Yesterday, in front of the museum, I passed an old 
man lying on his back on the sidewalk under the midday sun. A dirty rag was bound 
about a wound in his foot. Flies crawled over his face. In any other country, one would 
have assumed him dead. But not in India. No passer-by turned to look at him. Yet I 
could have counted fifty or a hundred persons from where I stood. 

In the museum there are some superb high-relief Gupta Buddhist sculptures. 
There are three of the seventh century, carved in red sandstone from Aihole, in the 
State of Bombay: Vishnu, Siva with his wife Uma, and Brahma. How I wish Beren 
son could be here to place these miracles of beauty for me in the context of their his¬ 
torical background. Certainly in Europe during this period, painting and sculpture 
were at an all-time low. What were the minglings of race, the art currents and the 
religious ecstasy that produced this highly formalized, yet spiritually moving art? All 
I can find out in Wallbank’s excellent little history of India is that “the Dynasty 
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known as the Imperial Guptas began its rapid rise in 320 A.D. . . . [They] gave 
India a glorious period of civilization, one which is to this land what the Periclean 
Age is in the annals of Greece . . . After giving northern India political unity and 
peace for less than two centuries the Gupta Empire began to decline. Central Asian 
nomads, the White Huns, began to attack the Empire in 455 A.D., and the main 
Gupta army was defeated.”* Shortly thereafter, the Empire collapsed. Yet, as is so 
often the case, its spirit and culture lingered on in the imperishable monuments of 
Elephanta Island, Ajanta, Ellora and the many other temples of northern and west¬ 
ern India. 

I must confess that as a general rule Hindu sculpture is far less sympathetic 
to me than Hellenic or Gothic. In its later and decadent periods I am repelled by the 
extreme sensuality, the overornate decoration, and the writhing and twisting convolu¬ 
tions of design. I thirst for the strength and serenity that come from the tempered 
^use of the horizontal and perpendicular, and from the free use of space. In the finest 
early Gupta sculpture, however, the formal treatment is as fine as that of fifth or 
sixth century B.C. Greek, or thirteenth century Gothic. In spiritual ecstasy it is of 
course closer to the Gothic. Even the friezes of the Parthenon seem by comparison a 
little realistic and down to earth. 

Yet I wonder if a Western mind could ever feel entirely at home with this highly 
sensual and symbolic art. We are closer to the humanist tradition and the visual 
aspects of our world. This is not, however, to say that Hindu art never descends to 
the human level. Surrounding the mystic, soul-wrapped and all-sufficient impenetrability 
of Buddha, Siva, Vishnu, Krishna and the others, one finds the most charming, 
earthy and often highly indecent little phantasies—dwarfs, monkeys and various 
combinations of animals and human beings. In this respect also, there is a closer 
affinity of Indian art to Gothic, than to Hellenic art. 

*Wallbank, T. Walker, A Short History of India and Pakistan (New York: The New American Library of 
World Literature, Inc., 1959). 
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December 11, 1958. I passed again the two cobblers still sitting cross-legged in 
their little cubicle raised above the street. This time the naked child wore a string 
fastened about its waist. She was playing on the pavement at their feet. 


Contrasting with the ornate grandeur of Bombay’s architecture is the refuse and 
filth that litter the streets. By an unattended garbage truck, parked near a heap of 
rotting fruit rinds, coco husks and cowdung, an Indian stood on an upturned box, 
combing through the contents with a slab of wood. In the other hand he held the small 
sack of his gleanings. 


A late riser, dressing himself for the day, stands beside his wooden cot opposite 
the city Mint. His discarded clothes lie beside him on the pavement. He is carefully 
winding in interminable pleats between forefinger and thumb a freshly laundered 
dhoty about his spare loins. His dark thighs are silhouetted in pale lavender through 
the thinly woven white cloth. 


December 12, 1958. Long before coming to India I had heard of the Ajanta cave 
murals, which, with the sculptures of Elephanta Island and Ellora, are among the 
seven wonders of man. Much of the world’s greatest art, such as the pyramids of 
Egypt and the arches and monuments of Rome, has been erected to immortalize emper¬ 
ors and priest kings. Greek sculpture and architecture were essentially an expression 
of civic pride. Judaism and Islam, two of the world’s greatest religions, forbad the 
graven image. Buddhism, however, was the first religion which found complete and 
transcendent expression in architecture, painting and sculpture. As I think of the vast¬ 
ness in scale of some of these monuments, scattered through every nation in central 
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and eastern Asia, I am in constant awe of the emotional drive and human energy 
need for their completion. The fury of creative expression continued for almost two 
thousand years before it was exhausted. Gothic architecture and sculpture are like a 
flame. They burned themselves out in three centuries. 

I am not an art historian and cannot attempt to describe with accuracy the rela¬ 
tion between Buddhist and Hindu art. The layman can bear in mind, however, that 
both religions had their origin in India, which from the earliest times had also pro¬ 
duced great art. Buddhism was essentially a protest against the prevailing Hindu 
polytheism and Brahminic formalism into which the purity of the early Vedic philos¬ 
ophy had degenerated. Buddhism was also an ethical way of life. In India, however, 
it began little by little to revert to the surrounding Hindu polytheism. Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas multiplied and were worshipped as gods. They were provided with 
female consorts and before long they were undistinguishable except in name from the 
various manifestations of Brahma, Siva and Vishnu. Generally speaking, Buddhism 
and Buddhist art ceased to exist in India after the seventh century. But with its decline 
these particular styles in architecture and sculpture evolved into the finest Hindu art. 

The Hindu sculpture of the Elephanta caves probably dates from the seventh 
century. In the Ellora caves there is both early Buddhist and later Hindu sculpture of 
the eight century. From all this it would seem that although Indian art may differ in 
theme, religious symbol and stylistic approach, it is nevertheless true that for two 
thousand years it found its creative impulse in one unbroken spiritual wave—Bud¬ 
dhist or Hindu as the case might be. 

Ajanta and Ellora are within driving distance from Aurangabad, in the state of 
Hyderabad, which is reached in an hour by plane from Bombay. Here a guide met us 
at the airfield and we started out immediately for Ellora, the nearer of the two caves. 
Aurangabad stands at the edge of the immense plateau which, itself in the shape 
of a triangle, lies within the greater triangle of southern India. Although the soil is 
productive, the landscape has the character of much of the desert country of our 
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western states. The wide-stretching horizontals and plateau flatness are broken by 
grotesque cardboard cut-outs of eroded hills and low mountains. It is grandiose and a 
little unreal. As with the ocean, the horizon is pushed back at arm’s length, never on 
top of one, as in the tropics or in undulating hill country. Distance is brought into 
focus at a thousand points by the massive dhak trees, the banyans and date palms, 
which dot the parched plain. As with our desert states, this seems primarily grazing 
country. Herds of cattle and goats crop the thin yellow covering. Yet here and there 
millet is grown and for the first time I saw fields of sugar cane in bloom, the pale 
lavender flowers like a heavy mist above the vivid green of the stalks. 

As everywhere in India, along her highroads the twentieth century crowds hard 
on the past two thousand years. Busses, trucks and automobiles honk their way 
through heavy-timbered oxcarts, drawn by slate-colored buffalos or cream-white bulls. 
We passed walled towns long deserted, and burial grounds built by the Arabs in the 
tenth century, or later by the Moguls in the sixteenth. 

“How large a Moslem population have you here today?” I asked our guide. 

“In some of the towns, two thirds of the people are Moslem.” 

“And is there much religious friction between them and the Hindus?” 

He laughed, pointing to the driver with whom he had kept up a running inter¬ 
change of laughter and gossip. “He is a Moslem and I am a Hindu.” 

Long-tailed monkeys loped easily across the road and up into the branches of 
the sheltering banyans. The turquoise blue of a parrot’s wing flashed against the 
green of the sugar cane. A white heron stood sharply outlined against black, freshly 
turned soil. Thirty or forty women rested about a village watering hole. They had come 
from their gray mud huts for water, which they carried on their heads in burnished 
copper jars. Their saris were of hand-loomed silk or cotton: purple, orange, pale 
green, deep blue, vermilion. It was a picture from the Old Testament. The window¬ 
less huts of sun-dried brick, the water hole, the cattle and the dark women splashed 
with color against the burnt yellow fields. 
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The Ellora caves extend for a mile and a quarter along the hills from which they 
have been carved. They are divided into three distinct series—Buddhist, Brahminic 
and Jain—arranged in almost chronological sequence. Why did the builders choose 
this slow, costly and yet perishable method of construction? With no other imple¬ 
ments than picks, chisels and mallets, the workmen disemboweled the hillside, leav¬ 
ing supporting pillars to hold up the roof of the cave and other blocks of stone from 
which they carved immense figures and even temples. Yet these monuments have 
been subject to the vandalism of man and the erosion of wind and the monsoon rains, 
as have the temples of Siem Reap. 

The most fantastic of the excavations, known as the Kailas, is not a mere interior 
chamber but the model of a complete Dravidian temple. The rock has been cut away 
externally as well as internally. The sunken court has been hewn out of the solid 
hillside, leaving the rock mass of the temple wholly detached in a cloistered court. A 
rock bridge once connected the upper story of the temple with the upper row of gal- 
leried chambers surrounding three sides of the court. Colossal elephants and obelisks 
stand on either side of the open pavilion which contains the sacred bull. Beyond 
rises the monolithic temple to Siva, ninety feet in height. The temple itself is hol¬ 
lowed into vestibule, chamber and inner cells. It was built under the reign of Krishna 
I, King of Malkhed between 760 and 783 A.D. I have often wondered at the ingenu¬ 
ity of Chinese craftsmen who carve several little hollow spheres, one inside the 
other. A similar ingenuity had here been engaged for twenty-three years with picks 
and chisels on the insides of a mountain. 

The next day we drove the seventy miles to Ajanta. The construction here differs 
from Ellora in being excavated from a nearly perpendicular cliff and not from the 
sloping hillside. Ajanta was a Buddhist college monastery. The caves, about thirty 
in number, are of two sorts: dwelling halls of the priests, and temples. The former 
have a broad veranda, the roof of which is supported by pillars. Dormitories open 
into the halls. An immense image of Buddha usually stands in a niche facing the 
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entrance. Every inch of the walls is covered with frescoes, the earliest of which are 
over two thousand years old. The surface of the rock was first chiseled smooth and 
sized with a coating of lime. It was then painted in egg tempora with crude earth 
colors. 

I must confess that these paintings, magnificent as they are, were a disappoint¬ 
ment to me, especially after I had seen the beautiful colored reproductions in the 
edition published by UNESCO. Most of them are on a small scale and lack the 
monumental feeling of space which one finds in Byzantine mosaics. I.only remember 
one life-size figure, the painting of Siva holding a lotus flower in hi^hand. But this 
memory in itself repays the trip. It had been a tiring seventy-mile drive; we were 
surrounded by thirty Indian tourists and were forced to listen to the learned but 
somewhat incoherent dissertation of our guide, in Hindustani as well as English, on 
the complicated family relations of Hindu mythology. Seen by the intermittent flashes 
of an electric torch, it was impossible to do justice to the spiritual meaning and 
beauty of those many thousands of pictorial incidents in the life of Lord Buddha. 

Yet, even if I had not entered the caves, the impressiveness of the site itself 
was worth the journey. Millions of years ago a precipitous canyon was eroded from 
the rock in the shape of a horseshoe. From the heights dominating this semicircle, 
Buddhist monks looked down upon the wooded and* rugged cliff which they had 
chosen for the excavations. It would take a thousand yel^s to execute their monumen¬ 
tal dream. Like most great works of art, it remains unfinished. In the tenth century, 
stonecutters were still at work on the details of the capitals of columns and entabla¬ 
tures which had been roughed out of the rock. Their work was at long last interrupted 
by Moslem invaders. 


Mahyal 


I had set myself two goals which I felt more than anything else would give me an 
understanding of India. Gandhi had been dead for ten years. But Jawaharlal Nehru 
and Vinoba Bhave, his officially adopted heirs, still carry on the program of the astute 
and saintly genius. In the eyes of the nation, one is the symbol of the Mahatma’s 
national aspiration, the other of his spiritual one-worldliness. I was eager to meet 
them. I was also determined to see something of the village life. 

Judging by its history over the past two thousand years, India would seem 
incapable of ever becoming a nation. Aryans, Arabs, Moguls and English have in 
turn overrun and conquered the subcontinent without ever having welded it into 
a political whole. The one element which, from almost prehistoric times, and under 
the waves of successive conquests and the influence of foreign cultures, has shown a 
stable political and economic structure of its own, though expressed in fifty different 
dialects and a dozen different races, is the life of the village. Today the three hundred 
million villagers living in six hundred thousand villages constitute over eighty per 
cent of the nation. 

I had been given a letter to Gautam Sarabhat, an industrialist and textile mill 
owner from Ahmedabad. He belongs to a distinguished family. His father, Ambalal, 
was a lifelong friend of Gandhi. His brother Vikram is a well-known physicist. One 
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sister, Bharati Devi, is a novelist. Another, Gira, studied architecture with Frank 
Lloyd Wright and is now director of a textile museum in Ahmedabad. I met Gautam in 
Bombay on one of his short business visits. He is perhaps forty years old, dark- 
skinned, with a neatly trimmed black beard. He has the appearance of a smartly dressed 
man of the world. At the same time, he has the direct, objective manner of an Ameri¬ 
can business executive. I told him of my hopes of meeting Acharya Vinobaji—the 
honorable, beloved Vinoba, as he is reverently and affectionately known throughout 
India. He suggested that I write to Mr. Chandravadan Lashkari of the Vinoba Swagath 
Bhoodan Karyala in Ahmedabad. He might be able to arrange an appointment for 
me. 

About the possibility of our visiting a village, he repeated what everyone in India 
had already said to me. “That will not be easy. You may have trouble finding a room 
where you and your wife can stay. Most of the houses are built of clay. You would 
certainly have to provide your own bedding and probably bring your beds, unless 
you slept on the mud floor. The houses have no heat and at this time of year the ther¬ 
mometer may drop at night to forty degrees Fahrenheit. Of course, there is no running 
water or toilets. You can always find tea, buffalo milk, cane sugar, and chapatis— 
unleavened pancakes. Perhaps chickens, and a few vegetables—onions and mustard 
greens. You will have to boil your drinking water and cook your own food. But apart 
from the discomfort, would you get much of the village life without an interpreter 
who could speak the dialect ? In many parts of Bombay and Ahmedabad the villagers 
do not even understand Hindustani. Their language is Gujarati. I have another idea 
for you. My father owned a village about three hours’ drive from Ahmedabad. I 
believe that at this season the roads may be passable by jeep. I must fly to Calcutta 
tomorrow, but I shall be back on the eighteenth. Call me at my office. Perhaps I can 
find someone who can cook Western style and talk English. Meanwhile, when you 
get to Ahmedabad, see if you can contact Vinobaji.” . .-*■' 
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Before leaving Bombay, Mike and I had the good fortune to meet Dr. B. C. Gok- 
hale and Mr. T. Ramachandra, who direct the Bhanet Sevan Samej, the youth work 
camps in Delhi. These organizations, spread throughout India, are based on the Gan- 
dhian philosophy of combining manual labor with social work. Gandhi’s aim was to 
educate the upper classes, as well as to improve the conditions of the villages. He was 
convinced that teachers from the cities would never gain the confidence and coopera¬ 
tion of the villagers unless they worked together in the fields. He also believed that 
the work would help to break down caste distinctions. Brahmins have always looked 
down on physical work as morally degrading. 

Once a year, one of these youth camps is organized — though not financed — by 
UNESCO. This year it is made up of some thirty or forty students from India, Paki¬ 
stan, Thailand, Japan, Germany, France, Holland, Sweden, Switzerland and America. 
They are building a road from the railway station of Talod, in the District of Ahmed- 
abad, to the small village of Mahyal. There is considerable local interest in the project. 
The Ahmedabad and even the Bombay papers run occasional articles on the progress 
of the road. 

Mr. Ramachandra gave us a letter of introduction to the Camp Commandant. He 
ended it with a none-too-confident prayer that “I am sure you will make it convenient 
for Mr. Biddle to concentrate on his productions. I have told him what camp life is 
like and that, too, in an Indian village.” 

I had not realized that our train from Ahmedabad for Talod had only third- 
class carriages. To get a seat at all on an Indian third-class train, one should arrive at 
least an hour ahead of schedule. Mike and I followed our barefooted, red-costumed 
porter as he ran backward and forward from door to door carrying my fifty-pound 
suitcase on his head. Men and boys hung on the doorsteps of the train. It was actually 



starting when the conductor shoved us into a carriage and the suitcase was pushed up 
on a protesting woman’s lap. 

We were glad enough to find standing room. The four compartments of the car¬ 
riage, with eight wooden benches, had an indicated capacity of thirty seats. On two 
of the benches, which faced each other and between which I stood, I counted thirty- 
two men, women and children. In the entire carriage there were about a hundred 
and twenty, including the half a dozen clinging outside on the steps. Traveling in a 
third-class Indian train is not comfortable. But I know no better place to study Indian 
faces. 

Looking at them, I could fancy myself in Mexico. The same dark skins, thick black 
hair and care-worn faces of the tillers of the soil. The Indian, however, is closer in 
looks to the Sicilian peasant or desert Arab, and he is more heavily bearded than the 
Mayan or Aztec. Many of the women had brightly colored hand-loomed saris. They all 
wore jewelry — silver bracelets, anklets and toe-bands, gold rings piercing the left 
nostril and the upper as well as lower lobes of the ears. Little girls, too, wore jewelry 
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and their foreheads were marked with the red bindi. Small urchins wore bracelets 
and earrings and penciled their eyelids heavily with hajal, a sort of mascara. 

They were a friendly and dignified lot, busy with their own little problems. The 
men occasionally smiled at us. One old fellow offered us an orange. Mike passed 
around American tobacco. 

Arriving at Talod, we inquired the way to the camp. Two girls in scarlet saris, 
barefooted, carried our heavy suitcases on their heads for the mile walk along the 
railroad track to Mahyal. I had been told that they would be paid at the camp, but 
owing to the excessive weight of the bags I offered them each an extra rupee, telling 
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them through an interpreter that later they would be properly recompensed. They let 
me know, however, that I had already given them too much. Since they seemed 
pleased, I asked if I might sketch them. They frowned at me and shook their heads. 
At length they agreed. They posed for me for half an hour, scowling and motionless, 
and then stalked off without a glance at the drawings. 

Mike and I wandered toward the village before turning in for the night. We 
passed a loaded camel, which moved by us with the characteristic jerking hunch and 
forward thrust of the long neck. With sullen dignity, the ill-natured beast kept its 
chin raised well above a world, which it viewed with obvious distaste. The village 
water hole spilled into a pond that was several yards in circumference. Tall white 
cranes and blue herons stood on the bank. Small divers skimmed over the black water. 
A water snake rippled its surface. Everywhere were the gulehry, small brown chip¬ 
munks I have seen everywhere in Asia. Hundreds of huge bats hung like dark fruit 
from a tall tree. In the distance were the mud walls of the village. 

In the camp were two dormitories for men and girls. We were awakened the 
next morning at five o’clock for a cup of tea. Boys and girls worked together for an 
hour before breakfast on the construction of the new road. After breakfast they 
continued the work until noon. The kitchen squad had prepared a solid vegetarian 
meal — rice, boiled wheat, pulse, chapatis, bananas, dates, milk curds, sweetened 
buffalo milk and tea. We sat cross-legged on strips of matting under a large awning. 
After eating, we scoured our tin cups and plates in a nearby sand pit and rinsed them 
in large tubs of running water. For supper we had the same fare. 

At lunch I sat beside a young student from Madras. I asked him how many Hindus 
today are vegetarians. “Not all, but there are still many communities that will not 
eat meat. It depends, too, on the caste. The upper and educated classes in India and 
generally the very poor eat meat. Usually the middle classes are vegetarians.” 

“Are there untouchables in Mahyal?” 

“Oh yes, of course.” 
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“And how can you distinguish untouchables?” 

“Only by the work they do. They carry away garbage and refuse, clean the 
latrines, remove dead animals and bury the dead.” 

“By your definition, much of the work that we have been doing here at .the camp 
would class us as untouchables too. Is it really as simple as that?” 

^Except that among the untouchables you will also find many separate castes.” 

“But they may go to schools, universities, accept other high-caste vocations?” 

“Oh yes. Everything has been changed by the constitution. Caste is now no more 
than a social distinction.” 

Almost one of snobbism,” I suggested. 

“I suppose so. A Brahmin might refuse to talk to an untouchable or to allow him 
to enter his house.” 
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Indians bathe as much as any people in the world. In the cities and in the country 
it is a common sight to see them washing at hydrants, springs and water holes. 
Bathing is a fundamental ritual of their religion. It is the hope of millions that after 
death their ashes may be carried down the sacred waters of the Ganges. Yet in many 
ways they seem to us a filthy race. At the camp, the latrines were never properly 
covered and many of the students preferred using the open fields about the buildings. 
The plates and cups were scoured with dry sand, but the same sand was used over 
and over again. Everywhere in the cities men urinate in the gutters. Yesterday I saw 
a well-to-do village matron pour a little oil into a saucer, dip into it the edge of her 
silk sari, and with this wash the snot and dirt from her child’s face. With the same 
bit of cloth she then cleaned off her arms and legs and smoothed down the girl’s hair. 

The Hindu faith recognizes the sanctity of all animal life. Monkeys, crows, rats 
and other rodents are allowed to multiply unchecked. The depredations of rats alone 
have been calculated at over two hundred million dollars a year. Yet often I am 
shocked by the pitiful conditions of their household pets. Two old, diseased, scrofulous 
and hairless dogs live in the garbage pit, where scraps of food are thrown by the 
campers after meals. The backs of the animals are covered with open sores. They growl 
and snap at each other over the leavings of rice, bread and banana peels that are flung 
down upon them. Once Mike remarked: “Why don’t they shoot the poor bitches?” 

He got a none too understanding look from one of his Hindu friends. “We don’t 
do that sort of thing in India.” 

Dogs, however, receive less attention than any other domestic animals. This is 
natural enough, since they are low caste, unclean, eaters of dead meat. My authority 
for this is a passage in Gertrude Emerson Sen’s Voiceless India. “Cows, bullocks, 
buffalos, elephants and horses are high caste. Goats, dogs, donkeys and pigs are low 
caste . .. Between the sacred cow and the untouchable pig the animal castes seemed 
to be largely regulated by matters of association or cost. A donkey, for instance, is 
used by washermen to carry clothes back and forth to the washing ponds and by 
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potters for fetching wood for the firing ovens or hawking pots. Both washermen and 
potters are low-caste Hindus, and the animal associated with them shares their rank. 
The Mohammedan taboo against the pig, despised for its filthy habits, has been 
adopted by all save the lowest caste Hindus. Village dogs are wretched specimens of 
diseased skins and bones living on chance carcasses and offal, and they occupy no 
place in the affections or the economy of village life.”* 


December 13, 1958. This afternoon I walked down to Talod to pick up a shaving 
mirror, towel, tin cup and other small accessories in the village bazaars. On the way, 
I fell in with a uniformed official. R.P.S. was lettered on his shoulders. 

“You English?” he asked. 

“American.” 

“Americans, all very fine gentlemen. We Indians all poor people.” 

“I am not sure that all Americans are very fine gentlemen and so far I haven’t 
met any Indians who are not,” seemed the appropriate answer. “And to what organ¬ 
ization do you belong?” 

“Member Railroad Protection Service. Load all trains. Watch all departures. But 
I come from Poona. Not a Gujarati. No, no. Fifteen years in British army. I seen 
Africa, Paris and Iran. Pensioned by British Government. Thirty rupees a month.” 

“Not much,” I said. “And how much from the R.P.S. ?” 

“One hundred thirty rupees. Not so bad.” 

“And since you come from Poona, you must have seen Vinobaji.” 

“Course I seen him. Know him very well. You like to meet him? He and Nehru 
coming to Ahmedabad very soon.” 

“Tell me, who is most loved and revered in India, Nehru or Vinobaji?” 

He answered by indirection. “Vinobaji knows India better than Nehru. Nehru 


*G. E. Sen, Voiceless India. (Benares: India Publishers). First American Edition, 1930. 
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speaks only three languages, English, French and Hindustani. Vinobaji speaks 
twenty-eight. English, French, German and all our Indian languages. He barrister 
man. Been to Oxford.” 

At the station, he imperiously ordered for me a cup of tea. He would not hear of 
my paying for it. “No, no. Poona my home. You American gentleman.” 

I said: “Tea is my favorite drink. After whiskey.” Ahmedabad is a dry state. 

“You like whiskey? I get it for you. No trouble for me. Tell you what. You like 
mutton? I get two pounds mutton any time.” He volunteered, too, with growing 
warmth, to take me to the bazaar and help me with my purchases. But once there, 
either through deference to me or to show his own cosmopolitan background, he 











insisted on shouting in English to the Gujarati owner of the bazaar. The poor fellow 
understood nothing and ran frantically from shelf to shelf, pulling out handkerchiefs, 
mufflers, rolls of cotton, and underwear. With a little patience and sign language 
I finally got what I needed. 

December 14, 1958. It was still dark as we drank our tea, which was served in 
tin pails by the day’s kitchen shift. Last night, the Big Dipper hung almost directly 
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overhead and the North Star was just above the horizon. Now, although the sun 
would not rise for another hour, the creeping daylight had blotted out all but the 
morning star. I was anxious to observe the homecoming of the giant fruit-eating bats 
that hang all day in heavy clusters from the topmost branches of the tall dhak tree at 
the entrance to the village. I was just in time. As they approached their rookery, these 
horrid midnight crows were heavily flapping home to roost. It was still too dark to see 
how they landed and disposed themselves for their daylight sleep. There was a barely 
visible trembling of a branch and I could make out a dark silhouette gently swinging, 
suspended from a twig. 

I continued my walk for the half mile around the village pond. It was almost 
completely surrounded by a twenty-foot dike, broad enough to carry a bullock cart. 
This would suggest that in former years the water level may have been much 
higher. Below me, in the dark, I could hear the regular slap of the women pound¬ 
ing their wash. A little further on, a man was trussing up his dhoti, preparing to do 
his own laundry. 

By now the east was a low band of crimson. In the dry atmosphere the sunrises 
and sunsets are incredibly beautiful. The flat rooflines of the buildings, the sparsely 
leafed or massive foliage of the various trees, the low bushes and cactus hedges, 
were outlined in indigo against the spreading radiance. It was the desert landscape 
of our own Southwest. Below the dike was a dried-out river bed, or rather the channel 
of the monsoon rains, which had washed down from the higher level of the plain 
into the village pond. This dip in the ground had now become the natural highway, 
between the fields of millet, ground-nut and cotton, for the flocks of sheep, the gray- 
flanked donkeys, the long-necked camels and the white steer. All had left their various 
prints in the thick sandy soil. The paths broadened, narrowed and intersected in a 
wide thoroughfare. It was much like the Texas roads of Nueces County when I was 
riding cattle there in 1908. 

At the edge of the low ravine, I could just make out the shoulders and backs, 
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outlined by their white shirts, of the squatting villagers. The bared buttocks and 
thighs merged into the darkness of the landscape. 

A little further on I passed a white-washed Hindu shrine. Slapped against its 
walls were small, round patty cakes of buffalo dung. Dried out in the sun, they are 
the chief source of fuel of the village. 

By now I had circled the pond and the buildings of the work camp. Soon the sun 
would rise. The sky had turned to a thin pale green, yet the crimson glow lingered 
in my mind’s eye. One long orange streamer hung above the purple land. 

Sometimes I despair of ever giving adequate expression in pay work to the dra¬ 
matic and colorful pageant that is India. Yet, as with any other art form, it is largely 
a question of selection and elimination. Incident and mood. Having found these, one 
can eliminate the rest. With a hundred drawings—-even with fifty—one has the skel¬ 
eton from which to reconstruct a living expression. It is the personal reaction which 
counts. Not the accumulation of .factual episode. 


December 15, 1958. Returning from Mahyal, I became aware of the chattering 
of the monkeys in the branches of a nim tree. Two villagers were coming up the 
road at a run, breathing heavily. They carried handfuls of stones. A few of the 
monkeys jumped from the tree far head of their approach. A little way down the 
road, they stopped and stood with arched backs. One of the men climbed into the nim 
tree. He chattered angrily—monkey talk. The simians higher up answered him in 
kind. As they lept to the ground and took off, the other villager threw stones after 
them. Now the monkeys were shaking loose froxn the tree like ripe fruit falling. 
The man climbed higher and higher. Judging by his ability and guttural scolding, he 
seemed to be another monkey of a larger species. He was nearly at the top of the 
tree before he dislodged the last one. Her baby was clinging under her belly. She 
fell to the ground with the thud of a ripe coconut and was off down the road. The 
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others waited for her with arched backs. The villager chattered, threw his last sione 
and shook his fists. With great dignity, the band of monkeys turned and walked off 
into the bushes. 

“They were after the peanut harvest,” a man said to me. 

In India, monkeys are socially one peg above the other high-caste animals. With 
the cow and the elephant, they are endowed with semisacred attributes, such as the 
sheep and dove enjoyed in early Christian iconography. Lord Hanuman, the monkey¬ 
faced divinity, is worshipped and respected, however, for his courage and moral 
integrity rather than for his superior intelligence. 

December 16, 1958. Mike and I were invited to dinner by Sri Jayashankar Upa- 
dhyay. He is the Mayor of Mahyal, or, more properly speaking, the Headman of the 
Panchayat, the elected village council, the basic democratic cell of the nation. He is 
a wealthy Brahmin, a farmer and industrialist, part owner ol a match factory in 
Talod. He is a strikingly handsome man, reserved and dignified, with gentle, expres¬ 
sive eyes. He wears a white dhoti and the formal brown sleeveless jacket, buttoned 
to the chin. His stuccoed house faces a small square. Before entering we removed 
our shoes. This was obviously a token of respect, as the red cement floor was thick 
with dust. There was little furniture in the living room. Rope beds were stacked 
against the wall at one end. I counted over a hundred brightly scoured copper 
bowls, pans and water jugs hanging on the walls, an evidence of the owner’s wealth 
and social position. There were also a few cheap, colored calendars, and photographs 
of Gandhi, Nehru and President Prasad. 

We were offered small mats upon which we sat cross-legged. His wife placed 
before us low tables upon which she served us dishes of pulse, sweetened rice, baked 
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chapatis, cooked vegetables, currie, milk curds and tea. I asked Sri Jayashankar if 
he were not lunching too. He replied with a smile that he had already eaten. It only 
occurred to me later that, as an orthodox Brahmin, this would have been offensive 
to him. 

In the afternoon I walked with three of the students to Talod. I asked them: 
“Who is more popular in India, Eisenhower or Stevenson?’ 

“Eisenhower.” 

“That surprises me. I had supposed that especially the students and younger 
people were more liberal in their political approach.” 

“Yes, but all they hear on the radio is Eisenhower. They can’t help being 
influenced by the Voice of America on the radio.” 

“Has Hungary changed the feelings of the more radical elements and the Com¬ 
munists?” 

“Not much. They heard about Hungary, it is true. But then they heard about 
Lebanon.” 

“Ah, but there is a difference. We went into Lebanon at the request of its gov¬ 
ernment, and we agreed to leave the country if the United Nations should ask us to 
do so.” 

“Yes, but people get confused—especially if they hear nothing but propaganda.” 

♦ 

The government does not finance or directly participate in the organization of 
the two thousand student camps that are scattered throughout India. But it is deeply 
interested in their program. One of the chief objectives of the present administration 
is to wipe out the poverty, disease and illiteracy of the villages, and to integrate the 
self-contained village democracy, which has never spread among the masses of the 
people, into the industrial life of the nation. 

The camps are run on a strictly non-political and non-religious basis. After lunch, 
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frequent conferences are held. The social problems of the villages and the proper 
approach to them are freely discussed. I sat in at one of these seminars, which was 
led by a professor of economics from the University of Ramanand in Ahmedabad. 
The discussion was carried on almost entirely by the Indian students. They seemed 
quite aware of the difficulties which they would have to overcome in approaching the 
villagers. 

“If they think we are promoting or even belong to a political party, they will 
become suspicious of our integrity.” Time and again they emphasized the need for 
respecting village mores; of the danger of imposing their own suggestions. “To get 
their cooperation, we must at all costs solicit their approval and understanding. We 
must keep our ideas to ourselves. Unless they suggest a particular work project, a 
new road, a cement-enclosed wall, proper latrines and so forth, perhaps it is better to 
do nothing . . .“Could we not break down their aloofness, if we invite some of them 
to join our group?”. . .“And is it not useless to come down here at harvest time, 
when they have no leisure to join our discussions?” 

These young boys and girls seemed mature and intelligent. Listening to them, I 
felt I could better appreciate the progress made by the government during the past 
ten years, but at the same time I sensed the herculean efforts still needed to overcome 
the apathy, conservatism, suspicion, filth, disease, poverty and illiteracy of Indian 
village life. 
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December 17, 1958. Ahmedabad was founded in 1411 by the Mogul Sultan 
Ahmad Shah I, to replace his former capital, Anlulwada Patan, where the last three 
kings of the Gujarati Dynasty had resided. The masculine beauty of many of the 
buildings, scattered among the city’s slums, the geometric decorations of delicately 
carved lacework, the turbulent and colorful crowds that swarm in the streets, all owe 
part of their character, one suspects, to Islam and Persia. The odor of sandalwood 
mingles with the smell of urine and cow dung. Beggars recline luxuriantly against 
the walls of the buildings and will hardly nod their thanks if you drop an anna into 
their tin cups. Merchants lie back on white mattresses sipping tea in the rear of their 
narrow bazaars. Bearded holy men, half naked, their faces streaked with red and 
yellow clay, mingle with the beggars. The city has the color, richness, filth and 
charm of Asia. 

Ahmedabad has perhaps a million inhabitants. It is one of the largest textile 
centers in India. “It has only one hotel,” Gautam Sarabhai had told me, “but you 
can make out quite well there for a day or so.” 

The Ritz Hotel seems never actually to have been built, but loosely thrown 
together with the haphazard charm of a West Indian sugar plantation. It stands in 
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a run-down garden full of potted palms, flowering trees and trailing vines. The din¬ 
ing room is without windows*. The building has no interior stairways. One climbs 
over a rickety wooden overpass from one part of the hotel to another. Green parrots 
nest in the disintegrating ceilings of the covered porches from which the bedrooms 
open. Monkeys chase each other over the sheet-iron roof of the kitchen below our 
window. Hot water runs intermittently in the bathroom, but there is no drainpipe to 
the tubs. When the plug is removed, the floor is slowly inundated. In time theywater 
finds its way out through various vents in the corners of the room. Plaster is peeling 
from the walls. We are solicited by the management to keep our doors tightly locked 
while we are out, yet while dressing or undressing the domestics stroll in and out of 
our rooms without knocking. Tea is served us before breakfast and until seven o’clock 
in the evening. The cuisine is excellent. The Ritz has an atmosphere of kindliness 
and homelike comfort. It is the pleasantest hotel I have stopped at in India. 

Vinoba Bhave is continuing his eight-year-old historical Bhoodan campaign, walk¬ 
ing from village to village soliciting land gifts for the poor. In framing the new Five 
Year Plan, Nehqi is anxious to draft a more liberal and effective policy in the distri¬ 
bution of land to the poor. He was anxious to* consult Vinobaji on certain adminis¬ 
trative and political aspects of the problem. But the Bhoodan Leader refused to 
interrupt his march even for a day to go to New Delhi at the request of the head of 
the government. So the Prime Minister came down to Ahmedabad to get the holy 
man’s advice. In the eyes of the nation, however, this will enhance the prestige of 
Mr. Nehru. 

At Gautam Sarabhai’s suggestion, I had written to Lashkari, Vinoba’s district 

manager, asking him whether it would be possible for me to meet and accompany 

* 

the Leader for a day or two and do a portrait sketch of him. I had received a reassur- 
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mg telegram. “Sixteenth to twenty-second possible. Seventeenth and eighteenth 
Nehru meets Vinobaji. Confirm any suitable date. Chandravadan.” Before visiting 
Mahyal, I’ had the opportunity of meeting Lashkari and talking with him at the 
Bhoodan headquarters in Ahmedabad. 


\ 

\ 


Acharya Vinobaji 


December 18, 1958. Helene and I left the hotel at eight o’clock and drove in a taxi 
to Sarkhej where we were to meet Acharya Vinoba Bhave and the Bhoodan marchers. 
I had brought with me a blanket, for I had been warned that I would be lucky to 
get even a mat to sleep on, and the nights are cold. I also slipped a toothbrush, comb, 
drinking cup and spoon into the satchel in which I carried my sketching materials. 
We reached the Bhailal-bhai cotton gin, which will be the marchers’ rest camp, at 
half past eight. The Bhoodan Leader had not yet arrived and we drove on to meet him. 

Three or four men walked abreast in front of the column. Among them was 
Chandravadan Lashkari in a white dhoti, long cotton shirt and brown sleeveless coat. 
He walked barefoot. A wealthy textile manufacturer and industrialist of Ahmedabad, 
he is also the director of the local Land Gift Reception Office. 

It was not difficult to recognize Vinobaji. He wore his dhoti trussed up between 
his spare brown legs, a pair of old sneakers, a white cotton overgarment and, as the 
air was still chilly, a white woolen shawl wrapped about his head and shoulders. He 
had on large black sunglasses. All I saw of his face, between black glasses and gray 
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mustache and beard, was the beak of a nose, dominant, delicate and slightly pinched 
at the nostrils. This little, however, suggested the character of the man: sensitive, 
intellectual, disciplined, dedicated, uncompromising, ruthless. The leader; the saint. 
He was talking to his companions: a woman on his right holding garlands of flowers 
and a man on his left who carried a tall stave. He talked fast and enunciated his 
words clearly, intent on what he was saying. Vinobaji is a tall man, perhaps five 
feet ten inches. His extreme emaciation adds to his height. 

As the marchers swept by, Lashkari stepped out of line to greet us. He motioned 
us to fall in with the second row behind the Leader. The men walked in rows of six. 
Many of the women carried flowers or skeins of raw cotton, the Gandhian symbol of 
village industry and self-sufficiency. On either side of the road villagers had gathered. 
Men and women held up their babies to see him. Carts drawn by gilt-horned, cream- 
colored bullocks had been pulled to one side of the road. The drivers, leaning on their 
tall staves, stood beside them. Vinobaji, as he walked, raised his hands, palms pressed 
together, in salute to the crowd. At other times he raised his clasped hands above 
his head. As the crowds swelled and pressed in on the marchers, the leaders would 
run ahead and push back the lines. They shouted and signaled to the crowd to salute 
the Leader. Men and women fell to their knees. 13evotees tossed flowers before his 
feet. At one spot we passed twenty women seated by the roadside holding their shin¬ 
ing copper water jugs in their laps. As the procession approached they rose together, 
the orange, safron, scarlet, pale green and white saris opening into a mass of color, 
a bed of bright flowers. Half-naked boys in ragged trousers came running across a 
field from a brick kiln. They pushed into the road, but were thrust back by the 
directors of the column. 

Vinobaji saw nothing, was aware of nothing, engrossed in talk with his disciples. 

Then something I shall always remember. A short distance ahead an old woman, 
holding to her eyes what I thought was a Zeiss camera, tottered into the middle of 
the road. She was trying to make out which was the Bhoodan Leader in the approach- 
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ing column. Her companions tried to pull her back. The march directors ran forward 
to clear the road. We were almost upon her. What I had taken for a camera was an 
old pair of field glasses. Obviously she was nearly blind. As the procession came to halt 
—for she would not be pulled to one side—she trained her glasses on one face, then 
another; fell trembling to her knees before the wrong man. Vinobaji stepped over to 
her, placed his hands on her bare shoulders, and would have raised her up. Now she 
recognized him. Dropping her glasses in the road, she brushed his feet with her hair 
and forehead; kissed the dirt where he stood; flung her arms about his knees. With 
difficulty the Bhoodan Leader raised her to her feet, patted her shoulders, laid his 
hands on her head and caressed her cheeks. 

We walked on. I touched Lashkari on the sleeve. “Would this be the proper 
moment for me to meet Vinobaji?” Lashkari spoke to the Leader, then beckoned 
Helene and myself forward and introduced us in the Gujarati language. The old 
man did not bother to reply or even nod a greeting. After a few moments I spoke 
to him. 

Crisply; “You must talk louder. I am a little deaf.” 

I did so. I told him why I had come to India and that I hoped to do some por¬ 
trait sketches of the artists and spiritual leaders of the country. “I have always 
believed that the exchange of art and cultural relations are the surest foundation on 
which to establish lasting relations between friendly nations. I would like to make a 
portrait sketch of you. Nehru has also agreed to sit for me.” 

For several moments he did not answer. At length he said: “I cannot interrupt 
my conferences and discussions. You may draw me while I am talking.” 

I said: “That is not easy. Can you give me half an hour or even fifteen minutes 
of your time without interruptions?” 

“I cannot interrupt my work. But you may sit beside me and be my shadow.” 
He said no more and I returned back into line. 

The procession halted. Vinobaji stepped down from the road into a wide ditch 
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between the highway and a field of millet. With his back to the column he crouched 
down and relieved himself. 


Around us was the landscape of Texas of the lower Rio Grande. Flat, dun-colored 
fields. Cotton, castor oil bean, pulse, millet. Between the fields, narrow dirt paths 
and cactus hedges. Flocks of brown sheep, small white donkeys, cream-colored cattle. 
The flatness broken by low mud-brick houses and occasional trees. A sky that hurt 
the eyes and extinguished color. We were approaching Sarkhej. A crowd of about two 
thousand villagers was about us. Automobile horns interrupted the loudspeakers. 
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The column entered the compound of the cotton gin mill. The mill offices had 
three small rooms opening on a covered porch. Vinobaji entered the central room 
with half a dozen of his companions. He seated himself cross-legged and was presently 
served a bowl of warm ljiilk and pulp of bananas. He sipped the mixture slowly and 
then read a newspaper. Boys and villagers crowded about the door and stared through 
at the Bhoodan Leader. They were presently ordered off the porch. Others took their 
places. 

At noon, two hundred of the marchers ate together under the covering of a 
great tent which had been erected below the office building. We left sandals and 
shoes at the entrance and seated ourselves on narrow strips of burlap, spread in 
parallel rows on the dirt floor. Women distributed dishes and cups made of dry 
leaves pinned together with splinters of wood. Other women dished out the food. It 
was plain but substantial: rice, potatoes, eggplant, pulse, sweetened milk and chapatis 
—the toasted wheaten tortillas. There was a moment of silence and then all took up 
the Bhoodan marchers’ song, “Peace to the World.” 

After lunch, Lashkari came up to me. “Would you like to do a drawing of Sri 
Ravi Shankar Maharaj, the Gujarati spiritual leader and former friend of Gandhi? 
He sits now with his followers in the room next to Vinobaji. I have spoken to him 
and he has given his consent. He speaks no English, but there are some with him 
who can interpret for you.” 

I entered the Gujarati’s room and sat down beside him. I recognized him as the 
elderly man who had walked on one side of Vinobaji earlier in the day. He paid no 
attention to me but continued spinning and talking to his companions. His face was 
in deep shadow, f sat for a few moments watching him. I said: 

“I cannot make a drawing of Sri Ravi Shankar if he sits with his face turned 
from the light. If he wants a portrait sketch, he must stop spinning and turn so that 
I can see his features.” 

The Gujarati continued spinning for some time. Then through an interpreter 
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he asked: “Why should you draw my likeness? I am of no importance, a humble man.” 

I said: “While I was in Japan I drew some of the leading poets and artists of the 
country: Zen Buddhist and Shinto priests. I also drew poor fishermen and pearl 
divers. They all posed quietly for me when I asked it of them.” 

He remained silent and continued spinning. At length he said: “I will give you 
fifteen minutes to do a drawing.” When I had finished, he said: “Let me see it.” I 
showed it to him. He said: “It is not a likeness.” I might have answered him: “And 
of all the. lowly or distinguished persons I have drawn, I have never had one who 
posed as grudgingly and as badly.” 

Meanwhile Yinobaji was resting in his quarters. He lay on his back, his eyes 
closed, a white woolen shawl spread over his chest. Villagers stood at the window 
staring in on him. At three o’clock he arose. Laying aside his upper garment he left 
his room, dressed only in a white cotton dhoti which was trussed high up between his 
legs. A green kerchief covered his head and was fastened below his chin. A wide space 
had been cleared by his attendants in front of the gin mill offices where several 
thousand men and women had gathered and stood in silence. For fifteen minutes the 
Bhoodan Leader walked back and forth in the cleared space, his head bowed. He then 
returned to his room. 

At half-past three Vinobaji came out again and addressed the mill-owners, profes¬ 
sional men and village leaders who had gathered in the tent to hear him. I sat on the 
ground near him and made half a dozen sketches. Newspaper photographers from 
Bombay and Ahmedabad crouched below him and flashed their bulbs. The Leader 
spoke in general terms of the philosophy of Bhoodan. He talked slowly in a low 
voice and his words were clearly enunciated. The substance of his message, I was 
later told, was this: 

“It must not be forgotten that the fundamental purpose of the gift sacrifice is 
purification of the hearts of both rich and poor. Increase in agricultural production 
and improvement in economic conditions are secondary objectives. The rich must learn 
to share their wealth and property with their fellows. Certainly the government must 
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pass laws to redistribute land and wealth more equitably. But what merit has the 
man who waits until he is dispossessed by the hand of the law? Will his name be 
revered by posterity? Indeed is there any difference between the sword and the law?” 

An hour later he addressed the villagers, this time through a loudspeaker from a 
raised platform in the middle of the gin compound. Now his voice had the command¬ 
ing challenge of the spiritual leader of his flock. The audience, too, was different. 
Rough bullock herders with great red turbans and tall staves; peasants with heavy 
silver earrings and embroidered vests; women in scarlet and emerald sari, their arms 
and ankles spangled with silver and ivory; small girls, their eyelids heavily under¬ 
lined with kajal, their feet dyed with mendhi, a red paint, their hair shiny with mustard 
seed oil. 

He talked quite simply about religion in words his listeners could understand. 
“Many hundreds of years ago Buddha and Jain preached a new faith, and the people 
said: ‘This is the last word.’ And later Christ came and clothed the same message of 
love and sacrifice in new language. And for two thousand years Christians have said: 
‘This is the last word.’ And so it was with Mahomet. And today Islam believes that 
the final word has been spoken. And more recently Gandhiji spoke the same message. 
Yet he poured a fresh spirit into the old faith of love and sacrifice. Gandhi is dead. 
I do not wish to carry on the work that Gandhi was doing. I wish to do what Gandhi 
might be doing if he were alive today. For each age is different. We are living today 
in a new age, an age of science and of atomic power. This new age calls for a new 
religion. What form will it take? I cannot tell. But the new thoughts anil words will 
clothe the same old spirit of love and sacrifice. And it will be a religion of world 
peace.” 

“Gandhi! Gandhi! Gandhi!” His voice rang out in a loud, prolonged wail. Not 
one of despair. The voice of the prophet. The crowd shouted back: “Jai Jagat! 
Jai Jagat!” (“Peace to the world”) and “Aj ka nara!” (“Hear! Hear!”; or literally: 
“What we shout today”). 

The crowd dispersed. Many returned to Ahmedabad in busses and cars. Helene 
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drove back to our hotel. The villagers walked home to Sarkhej. Others lit fires and 
prepared the evening meal. Someone offered me a chair. Before long a dozen students 
had gathered about me and began to question me at length. But I am used to this. 
Since coming to India I am continually questioned by students, teachers, government 
officials. I had read Eleanor Roosevelt’s India and the Awakening East, Chester Bowles’ 
Ambassador’s Report and Michener’s The Voice of Asia. From all these books I had 
expected a certain amount of friendly heckling, suspicion and occasional hostility. I 
had briefed myself on what I should say about Little Rock, the hydrogen bomb, the 
offshore islands, juvenile delinquency. Never in my life, however, have I met such 
friendly crowds of young people, a more lively curiosity about our country, or a 
deeper desire to be understood and appreciated in return. As I sat there, the intense 
liquid-brown eyes devoured me. What was the emotion behind the questions? Intellec¬ 
tual curiosity in a foreign civilization? Pride in India? A sense of insecurity, 
standing at the crossroads of history? Perhaps a little of all three. The questions 
followed the same pattern. What I heard that afternoon I had heard many times 
before. 

“Why did you come to India? What do Americans think of our country? Have 
they heard about Vinobaji and the Bhoodan movement? What do you think of Indian 
art? Have you seen the Taj Mahal? Have you seen the Ajanta and Ellora caves? Tell 
me about American economy.” 

“Tell me about American education. In your colleges, can one study philosophy 
without having taken a previous degree? Can one study philosophy in your schools?” 

“You can’t generalize. In every state, in every college, the requirements may be 
different.” 

“Is there any religion in America? We need your technology but you need our 
religious spirit.” 

I laughed. “I think you are right. It is true that many persons in America are not 
churchgoers. Many of our wisest men feel that with science man can create a paradise 
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here on earth. Perhaps that is our fundamental religion, although we are not any happier 
than you are about the use to which some recent scientific discoveries have been put. 
But what, for instance, will the villagers think of Vinobaji’s talk this afternoon about 
a new religion tuned to a new scientific age?” 

“Villagers do not say what they think. They will remain silent.” 

An old man asked: “Why do you keep building weapons for destruction? Will 
not this armament race destroy mankind?” 

I said: “Yesterday I read in the papers that Nehru warned of the urgent need of 
increasing India’s defense armaments.” 

“Yes, but India’s increase in armaments is relative.” 

I laughed. “And so is ours.” 

As much as possible, however, I always tell the eager young questioners that I 
have not come to India to offer my own opinions, but to observe and listen. Yet they 
descend on me with insistent questions like a flock of hungry sparrows after grains of 
corn. 

“What do you think of Ahmedabad? Do you think it very geometrical?” 

I was a little dazed. Ahmedabad is as geometrical as an ant hill, one that has been 
pulverized by a herd of buffalos. I looked from face to face for help. 

“The Mogul architecture. Do you think it very geometrical?” 

“And very beautiful, too,” I added. 

“Are there castes in America? Can you marry a Catholic?” 

This was skating on thin ice. I had in mind those states in the deep South where 
marriage between a Negro and a white is a criminal offense. I said: “Marriage at its 
best is difficult. I suppose as a rule it works out more happily between persons of the 
same religion and the same race. But of course Protestants and Catholics can inter¬ 
marry in America.” 

“And do you like Russians in America?” 

This I could answer quite honestly. “I have always had many Russian friends. 
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As a matter of fact, many of our painters and writers in New York are Russian Jews, 
and some of them are among my closest professional friends.’" 

“But what do you think of their government?” 

“I am afraid we don’t understand their government too well. When our politicians 
lose an election, we don’t shoot them. And we don’t like what happened in Hungary. 
Do you?” 

They shook their heads. The subject shifted to social problems. “Do American 
mothers think that television sets are bad for their children?” The questions went 
on and on. It was a little tiring, for I am not used to the role of a professional quizz kid. 

An old man said to me: “I am Sri Ratilal Fulchand Patel, from the Navavas 
Danapith District of Ahmedabad. But at present I am superintendent of excise taxes 
in Sarkhej. Have you met Sri Rang Avdhut Maharaj ? He is a sadhu, a holy man from 
Baroda, a saint. Since manhood he has practiced celibacy. For the past hour he has 
been in conference with Acharya Vinoba Bhave. By now, however, he will have 
returned to Sarkhej, where he has established his Ashram. Would you like to meet 
him and draw his portrait?” 

It was late. The sun had set. I had nothing to eat but some cold chapatis, fruit 
and a cup of tea. I was exhausted. But I was curious to meet the sadhu. We walked 
together the mile to Sarkhej, the moon lighting our way through the fields of pulse, 
bordered by cactus hedges. In the center of the village was the Ashram — a tiled 
square, enclosed by a wall. It was illuminated by neon lights and decorated by 
streamers of leaves strung together. We removed our shoes and entered the enclosure. 
Forty or fifty of the villagers were seated on the ground before an altar. On one side 
of the altar was a crude life-sized white plaster sculpture of a seated woman. On the 
other side was a man’s bust. 

“The woman is Sri Rang Avdhut’s mother,” said my companion, “and the other 
is his guru, his teacher.” 

He led me up to the sadhu, who sat on a raised platform under a projecting 
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canopy. The man was quite naked except for a loin cloth. An old brown toque covered 
his long, filthy, matted hair, which fell over his eyebrows and covered his ears. He 
wore black glasses, and his unkempt beard concealed the lower part of his face. His 
pendulous breasts rested on a bloated abdomen. 

I said: “I am afraid it is too dark to make a drawing here. There is almost no light 
under the canopy.” The sadhu answered me in broken English: “I can have my 
armchair moved down under the lights and another one brought for you. But I must 
wear my black glasses. I have weak eyes.” r lo this I agreed. His armchair was placed 
halfway between the altar and the seated villagers under the neon lights. 

Sri Latilal Patel asked: “How long will it take you to make his portrait?” I was 
exhausted. I said: “Fifteen minutes.” I did two drawings of the saint. When they 
were finished Patel said: “You only took thirteen minutes for the first drawing.” 
The saint asked me if I would send a photograph of the sketches to his home in 
Baroda. He gave me a leaflet with one of his poems in Gujarati and an English 
translation. It was a very long poem. Here is the last stanza: 

Wishing mutual benignance, shower benignity everywhere. 

Let your arms assist his sanctuous work. 

Move your feet toward His Blessed Abode. 

With mouth recite His Blessed Name. 

In every word, His Resonance hear. 

With skin. His soft touch feel everywhere. 

and 

Dauntless courage all Hanuman-like in Heart 
March onwards, onwards. 

OM! let Divine Peace prevail! 

World-Friend 


Rang Avdhut. 
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Patel asked me to drink tea with him, but I begged off. I walked alone back to 
the gin compound. A thin mattress had been unrolled for me in one of the rooms of 
the office building. I lay down in my clothes and covered myself with my blanket. For 
a long time I could not sleep. 

It was dark when we were awakened a little before four o’clock. Mattresses and 
bedding, belonging to the marchers, were being loaded on a truck. I washed, rolled 
my satchel and drawing materials in my blanket, and gave them to the driver. I felt 
it safer to carry my camera and sketchbook with me. Vinobaji sat drinking warm milk 
with a few of his disciples. The usual crowd of villagers pressed about his window 
and gaped in on him, silent, expressionless. We stood about on empty stomachs. The 
line of marchers was being formed in rows of six. I took my place among them. There 
were perhaps a hundred of us. 

At five o’clock, Vinobaji came out and walked to the head of the line. We started 
out at a last clip. I was glad, for the night air was cold. Even at this early hour there 
were many people lining the road. Men dropped to their knees, and women held up 
their babies to catch the attention of the Leader. Others threw flowers at his feet or 
ran out with garlands. In the dark we trod on each others heels. Cars and trucks 
sounded their horns. They blinded us with their searchlights. As they passed us from 
the rear, they would illuminate the vacuous and patient eyes of a gilt-horned steer. 
Once the light fell on the sour-lipped face of a camel, slowly swaying from the long, 
serpentine neck. 

As I walked along in the dark, I fell to thinking on my unique experience. A 
foreigner, an outsider, in many respects a sceptic, I was taking part in a mass religious 
movement. Was I treading in the footprints of a saint? Vinobaji can arouse mass 
hysteria. So, too, can Billy Graham. The Bhoodan Leader, however, has caught the 
imagination of a nation of four hundred million. He talks to the poor and unlettered 
in moral terms that are on a spiritual level with the words of Christ. In many respects, 
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he would deny modern science and technology. Like Gandhi he would erase poverty, 

reform the world and turn back the clock of history. 

Vinobaji is revered by greater numbers than those who pay tribute to the Pope 
in Rome. His name is known to almost as many Indians as the names of Roosevelt 

or Churchill to the English-speaking world. 

And what, I asked myself, are the qualities and shortcomings of the saint? He 

has much of Francis of Assisi in him, but also more than a little of John Brown of 
Osawa-Tomie. He is dedicated to an ideal but he can be ruthless in carrying it out. 
He loves humanity and must therefore dole out parsimoniously his love of human 
beings. Vinoba Bhave could never love or understand, as could Roosevelt or Churchill, 
the earthly foibles of his fellow men. Nor is a saint a rational being. In terms of 
rationality, Gandhi and Vinobaji have talked sheer nonsense. You cannot argue with 
a saint any more than you can argue with sunshine or a hurricane. Like sunshine or a 
hurricane, a saint is an elemental source of energy. I do not believe that I could ever 

feel quite comfortable or relaxed living with a saint. 

I pictured to myself Christ or Mahomet walking along in much the same physical 
setting. The dusty road and flat gray fields. The heavy bullock carts, small lean 
donkeys and ladened camels. The women in bright-colored flowing drapery, holding up 
their babies to catch the prophet’s eye. Flowers strewn at his feet. Ragged, barefoot 
men kneeling by the wayside. 

At six o’clock we halted for fifteen minutes. Vinobaji entered a house to rest and 
attend to the needs of nature. 

By now it was almost light. The crowds were packed on either side, any ac 
joined the marchers, who must have numbered a thousand. The lines weie broken. 
We were a rabble. Men and boys stood on rooftops, on walls, filling windows and 
balconies. Students from Ramanand University linked hands in a living chain and 
helped the police hold back the pressing mass. At the entrance of the city limits 
three huge elephants, belonging to the Gajanatigi Temple, eased their way slowly 
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through the crowd and led the procession. We crawled along at a snail’s pace. 
Students and police kept shoving back the crowd. 

The Gajanatigi is a high Brahmin temple. For the first time, its priests had agreed 
to admit untouchables. Vinobaji had therefore consented to stop here and pray. There 
was pandemonium at the gates. Eight or ten holy men with long hair and beards, 
their foreheads, noses and cheeks plastered and crisscrossed with red and yellow clay, 
shouted and sang. It was several minutes before the students and police could clear 
a narrow passage for Vinobaji and his disciples to enter. Women who were in line 
with me shoved me forward. “Go in. You may enter, too.” Wisely they stayed behind. 
I elbowed my way through the crowd. Before the temple doors was a shrine. I had a 
glimpse of three grotesque idols, painted in brilliant colors. The blue figure must have 
been Krishna, the Hindu Christ. The other two, Siva the Destroyer and Vishnu the 
Preserver. 

I thought that Vinobaji, buffeted about just ahead of me, was about to fall. 
Angrily he raised his hands, turning this way and that to open a passage. Sri Ravi 
Shanker, who was with him, shouted and waved his long stave. Five minutes later, 
as I turned back, barely keeping my footing and carried along by the hysterical mob, 
I felt that the women were wise in staying behind. Once fallen they would have been 
trodden down. 

A little before seven we reached the bridge over the Sarbartini river. The sun 
was coming up, pulled and flattened out of shape through the prism of tall trees and 
smoking chimneys of Ahmedabad. The column halted. The Leader walked slowly 
forward about fifty yards ahead of his followers. He stood with bowed head until the 
sun was above the rooftops. 

We did not reach Ramanand College until nearly nine o’clock. I had been walking 
without food for four hours and had been on my feet for five. Everything about the 
march had a carefully prepared touch of showmanship. But is there a religious or 
political procession anywhere in the world without it ? Later I was told that over half 
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a million persons, half the population of the city, had come out to welcome the 
Bhoodan Leader and his followers. It is difficult to estimate the size of such a 
demonstration. 

Through the constantly swelling mass of people we descended a flight of steps to 
a wide open terrace. On the terrace was a raised platform. As I neared the edge of 
the open space I could see far below me on the flat sandy banks of the Sabartini a 
seated multitude of ten thousand students. They had been waiting there for an hour 
— our schedule had been delayed — to hear Vinobaji speak. Ten minutes later he 
ended his address. Again the long entoned wail, “Gandhi-i, Gandhi-ii, Gandhi-iii,” 
reverberating through the hundreds of amplifiers, floated over the seated figures 
below us. 

Half an hour later I had recovered my satchel and blanket from the truck and was 
lying in a hot bath at the Ritz Hotel. The Bhoodan Leader had gone on to Sevagram, 
the Ashram which for twelve years had been Gandhi’s home. Here he would rest and 
make his headquarters while in Ahmedabad. 




Jaipur and Agra 




December 24, 1958. We are spending Christmas in the Ramlagh Palace, one of the 
homes of the Maharaja of Jaipur. A few years ago this particular residence (he has 
many) was converted into a hotel. The grounds are magnificent and still beautifully 
kept up. The spacious lawns are bordered with beds of flowering roses. Three of the 
original stable of fifteen elephants are at the disposal of the guests. This afternoon, 
the children are having their Christmas Eve party and Santa Claus is to greet them on 
the largest of the elephants. The hotel is run at a loss and consequently the food is 
atrocious. However, the several dining rooms are Edwardian in their splendor. The 
tall windows have brocaded silk curtains. The ceilings have murals a la Tiepolo, 
nineteenth-century vintage. The walls are perforated with cement casts of the Mogul 
carved marble screens, from which Ed Stone derived his inspiration. 

Jaipur was founded in 1728 by the warrior-astronomer Jai Singh II. The Singh 
dynasty was Rajput, the dominant fighting Hindu caste which claimed to have 
replaced and was synonymous with the ancient Kshatriyas, the ruling class just below 
the Brahmin scholar priests. Weakened by the Moslem invaders in the twelfth century 
and by subsequent internal feuds, the Rajputs were finally either conquered or 
assimilated toward the end of the sixteenth century by the great Mogul ruler Akbar. 
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In many ways Akbar was the most remarkable man in an age which produced great 
rulers. He built up a feudal organization in which many of the Hindu rajas took 
their places alongside the Mogul administrators and military chiefs. 

Jai Singh was a liberal and enlightened monarch. He built his beautiful, airy 
palace in the prevalent Mogul-Persian court style. He was also one of the great 
mathematicians and astronomers of his time. The huge open-air concrete observatories 
which he erected in Jaipur, New Delhi, Benares and elsewhere are fantastic examples 
of abstract sculpture, better than an early Lipschitz. These huge triangles, concentric 
hollow cups, pyramids and stepped-up projections of masonry might be a Hollywood 
set for outer-planet architecture. Actually they are astronomical instruments used for 
reading the azimuths of the stars, the latitude and longitude of the earth, or for 
determining the longest and shortest day of of the year. 

Jaipur is laid out with wide and regular streets, and the old town is surrounded by 
a tall, pink, crenelated wall. The city has a college, public library, hospital and art 
school, all of which testify to the enlightened though absolute government of its 
rulers. Jaipur was their private estate. The Maharaja Madho Singh was, however, 
a conservative, old-school, orthodox Hindu. When he traveled to England for the 
coronation of Edward VII, he chartered his own ship and took with him enough food 
and water to last for his entire stay abroad so that he might strictly obey the dietary 
rules prescribed for him. The Maharaja had no desire to renew his life in the form of 
a low-caste Hindu, let alone an animal. In addition, he took the precaution of carrying 
with him a plot of Indian soil on which he could sit while eating his meals. 

Other members of this distinguished family have gone in for collecting art, 
hunting or outdoor sports. The palace which old Jai Singh built over two centuries 
ago contains many beautiful Mogul miniature paintings, life-size colored photographs 
of the more recent members of the family, stuffed lions and horses, and the largest 
private collection of firearms in India. The present Maharaja is an extremely hand¬ 
some young man and a first-class polo player. 
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Agra, December 27, 1958. During the summer months in this part of India, the 
thermometer often climbs to 120 degrees Fahrenheit in the shade. The winters, 
however, are cool, and the houses are unheated. After breakfast, I left Law lies Hotel 
to buy a woolen sweater in the bazaars. As I stepped off the porch, a bearded and 
turbaned Hindu rose from the ground. He addressed me in an urbane though somewhat 
defeated manner: “Would you like to have your horoscope told? I can also read your 
palm. It will cost you absolutely nothing, but I should like to show you the many 
letters of recommendation signed by guests of the hotel in witness of my occult 
powers.” 

I thanked him. As I passed through the hotel gate a snake charmer sprang to his 
feet, a six-foot snake dangling about his shoulders. “Would you care to see me charm 
a cobra with my flute or would you prefer a fight between it and a mongoose ? 

I stepped around a wide, shallow basket of slithering reptiles and walked on. 
Fifty yards further on, a boy sidled up to me with an armful of peacock fans. I crossed 
the street diagonally to avoid him. From the sidewalk a man in an old army uniform 
stepped down. He held a bird cage with three bedraggled birds in it. 

I said: “Thanks. I do not care for any song birds just now. I am leaving tomorrow 
for New Delhi.” 

He answered me in an injured tone. “I do not sell my birds. They are all trained 
performers. This one will feed you betel paste. The smaller one will clean your ears. 
That other will stuff your pipe with tobacco or place a cigarette between your lips. 

I said: “I do not smoke or chew betel.” 

I quickened my pace. An Indian, dressed Western-style, took off his hat, barring 
my way. I felt that a counterattack was my best defense. “I beg your pardon, but I am 
looking for a sweater. Can you tell me the way to the bazaars? 

“You will find one in the Government Emporium at the first traffic light. Just 
before you reach it, you will pass on the left Behari Lall and Sons, First Class 
Diploma Holders and Medalists. Of course you need not buy anything there, but I 
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would suggest that you look in to inspect their fine collection of jewelry, small ivory 
elephants, Mogul miniature paintings, silverware, hand-chased Agra-bronze, inlaid 
marble dinner plates, and other antiquities. You will also find at very reasonable 
prices silk shirts, lacework, saris, and embroidered Jaipur slippers. May I offer you 
my card ?” 

I thanked him for his courtesy and almost broke into a run, zigzagging down the 
street until I reached the Emporium. 

What sort of a race and civilization were the Mogul ? The word is the Arabic and 
Persian for Mongol. Ghengis Khan was born in 1162, the son of a petty Mongolian 
chief. Before he died, he had conquered and united central and southern China and 
advanced his armies to the banks of the Dnieper, where he defeated the Russians. He 
was one of the greatest military leaders the world has ever known, and a ruthless 
savage who built pyramids of the skulls of his enemies. Timur, the Tamerlane of 
English literature, was his great-great-great grandson. Born in 1336 in Samarkand, 
the present capital of Uzbek, he was a scholar as well as a great general. At twenty he 
was a student of the Koran. Before he died, he had invaded India, captured and 
ravaged Delhi, which for two hundred years had been ruled by a Sultanate, and 
spread his conquests from the Ganges to the Hellespont. One hundred and twenty-six 
years later, his descendant Babar, the “Tiger,'' invaded India from what is now 
Russian Turkestan, and founded the Mogul Dynasty. He took possession of Agra in 
1526. Babar’s grandson Akbar, the greatest of the Grand Moguls, came to the throne 
in 1556 at the age of thirteen. The empire which he founded was probably the best 
organized and the most prosperous then existing in the world. The splendor of his 
court outshone that of Queen Elizabeth of England or of Henry IV of France. Though 
illiterate himself, he was one of the best-read men of his day, a patron of the arts and 
learning. From Persia, scholars, architects and craftsmen flocked to his court. The 
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fusion of Hindu and Persian art under the patronage of a Mogul Moslem Dynasty is 
responsible for a beautiful school of miniature painting and for some of the most 
transcendent architecture the world has ever seen. 

Akbar’s grandson Shah Jahan built the Taj Mahal in Agra as a shrine to the 
memory of his wife Muntaz Mahal. She was in her forties when she died and had 
borne the Grand Mogul a dozen children. Shah Jahan must have felt that the work of 
twenty thousand men over a period of twenty years was no more than a fitting tribute 
of his devotion to a middle-aged woman who had been a faithful wife and a good 
mother. It is, however, a testimony to man’s creative spirit. It is noble music. The 
central dome has the lightness of a bubble. One feels that a breath would shake it 
loose enough to float off into the sky. 

From the Taj Mahal, I walked back along the Yamuna River to Agra Fort, which 
was built by Akbar. No medieval castle in Europe gives the same feeling of sheer 
brute strength as do these Mogul city-forts. Yet the low-relief Persian arabesques and 
tracery on the inner walls have the delicacy of Queen Anne’s lace. The outer, crene¬ 
lated walls of red sandstone, rising seventy feet above the moats, dominate the 
landscape for miles around. 

The surrounding countryside is gray and forbidding. The earth is pockmarked 
by erosions. There are few trees and little cultivation. Lean buffalos graze on the 
sparse cover. At one point in the road, I could look back on the mile-long, red 
horizontal line of the fort and, at the same time, framed in a dip of the umber-colored 
hillocks, the cloud-like bubble of the Taj Mahal. I reflected that wherever one travels 
in India, and most dramatically at this desolate spot, the poorest villager, goatherder 
or untouchable is constantly in the presence of, and must occasionally consider, the 
past grandeur of his country. 

A little further on, before entering the slums of Agra, I paused at a deserted field 
to watch some fast bowling in a cricket match. In 1906 I played on Harvard 
University’s last cricket eleven, and I take a vicarious pleasure in this leisurely and 
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gentlemanly sport. Baseball has not yet invaded India, as it has Japan and Mexico. 

As I stood there, bullock carts rumbled and automobiles bonked by. In what century, 
in what civilization, I asked myself, am I standing? 


New Delhi 


December 29, 1958. At the railroad station at Agra we sat waiting for the Delhi 
express. Half a dozen ragged, barelegged little rascals circled about us. “Backshish, 
shoeshine, no pappa, no mamma.” One of them was particularly impudent, dirty and 
attractive. At length we were settled in the train. As it started, he jumped onto the 
steps. A few moments later I looked up. He was still clinging to the door, grinning 
in at us. The train was now moving along at twenty-five miles an hour. I turned to 
our fellow passengers — there were several well-dressed men and women in the 
compartment — and put a worried question to them. 

“Oh, he is quite all right. It’s a regular game. They do this daily. In a moment he 
will slide off.” The little head disappeared. 

Ten minutes later the train had increased its speed to fifty miles an hour. An 
older lady opened the window to pour out the remains of a pot of tea before 
packing it away. “Look out for the boy,” her companion admonished her. “You may 
scald him. He is still on the steps.” 

I could hardly believe him. I looked down. There he was, crouched below me, 
clinging to the handrail. “But he may kill himself. We must let him in.” 
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They shrugged their shoulders. “He’s used to it. They travel this way daily.” 

I opened the door. He climbed in gladly, but he was sullen; there were tears in 
his eyes from the exposure in the cold night air. He squatted in a corner of the 
compartment, his arms about his legs, head on his knees, eyes hall closed, observing 
us suspiciously. 

What interested and shocked me a little was not the criminal callousness, but 
the ease and good nature with which my fellow travelers accepted the situation. The 
elder lady tossed the boy an apple. From time to time they all exchanged small talk 
and joked with him. I gathered from them that he was an orphan living with an older 
relative in Delhi. They didn’t get on too well. The kid preferred being on his own. 

In Ahmedabad, the country people gather twigs of the nim tree, which is reputed 
to have medicinal properties. These are cut into suitable lengths and sold in Delhi as 
the toothbrushes of the poor. Several times a week the boy would make the four-hour 
run from Delhi to Ahmedabad, gather up a pack of nim sticks and return the same 
evening, getting back at eight o’clock, two hours after dark. He admitted that it was 
cold hanging on to the railing and several times he had been arrested. But he made 
good money. Half a mile out of Delhi the train slowed to a stop, waiting for the track 
to clear. The kid got up, opened the coach door, looked to right and left, and slid 
down without a glance behind or a word to us. 

Indians are the kindest people in the world. Americans forget, however, that in 
Asia life is cheap. Nor can we easily understand the Hindu philosophy of predestina¬ 
tion and fatalism. Neither happiness nor misery has too much significance. They are 
the incidental steps on the long road to Nirvana. 

Lying in bed that evening, I read the famous dialogue in the Bhagavad-Gita (in 
the previously mentioned edition) between Prince Arjuna and his charioteer Sri 
Krishna. It took place on the eve of an eighteen-day battle in which the prince was 
finally slain by his enemies. At one point in their discussion Arjuna asks his 
charioteer: 


misr/fy 



You speak so highly of the renunciation of action; 
Yet you ask me to follow the yoga of action. Now 
tell me definitely: which of these is better? 


and Sri Krishna answers: 

... It is hard to renounce action 
Without following the yoga of action. 

This yoga purifies 
The man of meditation 
Bringing him soon to Brahman. 

and some four pages on, continuing his philosophic advice with more specific 
directions: 

Shutting off sense 
From what is outward. 

Fixing the gaze 

At the root of the eyebrows. 

Checking the breath-stream 
In and out going 
Within the nostrils 
Holding the senses, 

Holding the intellect 
Holding the mind fast. 

He who seeks freedom 
Thrusts fear aside, 

Thrusts anger aside 
And puts off desire: 

Truly that man 
Is made free for ever. 



MINISr^ 



The Bhagavad-Gita, composed almost twenty-five hundred years ago, is the most 
popular religious work in India and one of the most beautiful and profoundly moral 
books in all literature. But would it be unfair to say that the passage quoted might 
be from a Hollywood Yogi seance rather than an epic dialogue between two warriors 
on the eve of an eighteen-day battle? To understand India, we must bear in mind 
their metaphysical approach to life and their deeply rooted mysticism. And if they 
wish to understand us, they must forgive us for being a more realistic and pragmatic 
people. On going into battle our heroes have warned us, it is true, to trust in God, 
but always to keep our powder dry. 

December 30, 1958. New Delhi is a Western city. It lacks the richness and 
color, the picturesque filth, the teeming street life and the pageantry of India. 
During the past few days I have been solicited by only three or four beggars, and have 
not seen more than half a dozen men asleep during the daytime on the well-kept turf 
of the many small parks of the city. The streets are wide and shaded by fine trees. 
The houses are well spaced, set back from the broad sidewalks behind hedges or low 
walls. Their style is Indian-ranch house, but the colonaded portes-cocheres have 
more of Mount Vernon in them than Hollywood. 

Like Washington, New Delhi is a planned city, and its central axis and many of its 
public buildings remind one of Washington’s long mall, the Capitol and the Penn¬ 
sylvania triangle. The architecture is heavy, pseudo-classical and overindulgent in 
porticos and white marble columns. The city and public buildings were designed by 
Sir Herbert Baker and Sir Edwin Lutyens early in the century. Sir Edwin Lutyens 
had warned his colleague that: “The capitol must not be Indian, nor English, nor 
Roman. It must be Imperial.” I suppose he could have added: “And above all it 
must not be contemporary in feeling.” Yet with all these reservations it is a beautiful 
city. 
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New Year’s Day, 1959. At the entrance to the Claridge Hotel, a white-turbaned, 
red-uniformed band was playing a Brazilian rumba. On the lawn, a Nepalese merchant 
had spread out leopard skins and chinchilla fur caps. Some dibetan women were 
unpacking small bronzes. A snake-charmer sat scratching the nose of a ratlike 
mongoose. From time to time he asked listlessly: “Wanna see him kill a snake?” The 
last thing I wanted to see after the Claridge’s New Year lunch, at which, among other 
delicacies, we had been offered Filets de Pomfret 1 a tel au Vin Blanc, Pommes de 
Terre Parisienne, La Dindon Farcie a la Yorkshire, Sauce Cranberry, Pommes 
Duchesse, Choufleur Anglaise, Bombe de Noel. It was a satisfying menu, notwith¬ 
standing the erratic spelling. 

I strolled up the Janpath Road. A block from the hotel an Indian squatted on the 
pavement, his arms about his legs. Behind him crouched a white-tuibaned, white- 
coated barber, his knees pressed against the other’s back. Selecting a fresh razor from 
his kit, he applied himself to his work. He had completely shaved his client’s head, 
leaving only the choti, the four-inch pigtail of hair from the center of the crown. This 
is one of the conventional high-caste Hindu hair-do’s. But there are many, for no two 
Indians ever seem to dress or present themselves in the same style. We think of Medi¬ 
terraneans as individualists. By comparison with Indians, they are mechanized robots. 

January 4, 1959: In the afternoon I attended the opening of our new Chancery 
by Ed Stone at Chanakyapuri, the section of New Delhi which has-been set apart for 
the various embassies. It is feared by some that the open grills may not be practical 
during the hot summer months on account of the dust storms. Others criticize the 
single entrance and exit which may give rise to a feeling of claustrophobia. Laying 
aside these questions, and also its importance as monumental architecture, it is a 
building of which every American should feel proud. Light, gay and airy, it is the 


proper symbol of friendly relations between civilized nations. Every office in the 
building looks out on an inner court and pool with fountains and tropical aquatic 
plants, open through aluminum trellis work to the sky. There is nothing grim or 
imperial about the Chancery. It is as candid and inviting as a Riviera casino. But what 
mostly charmed the crowds of Indian visitors were the push-button devices for air- 
conditioning, the diffused overhead lighting, the snack bars, and the ice cream and 
Coca-Cola refrigerators in the basement. 

As we descended the high marble podium between the slender gold-leafed 
columns, the sun was setting. High up, gray wisps of mist were shot through with 
streaks of pale orange, reflected from a stormy sea of gold that tossed on the horizon. 
Between upper and lower curtains of cloud was a pale blue sky. To the east a double 
rainbow hung over the Asoka Hotel, the most luxurious and expensive in New Delhi; 
it is as massive, towering and forbidding as a jail. 

January 6, 1959. Yesterday Helene and I visited the Red Fort in Old Delhi. The 
Red Fort was built by Shah Jahan in 1638 when he moved his capital from Agra, 
partly to escape the intolerable heat of that city. In Delhi the summer temperature 
rarely rises above a comparatively comfortable 115 degrees in the shade. Again I was 
impressed by the sheer brute strength of this thousand-yard-long red sandstone 
fortress, and at the same time by the sophisticated delicacy of the low-relief arabesques 
which decorate the walls. 

Inside the Fort are the remains of a vast complex of buildings: the royal living 
quarters and secretariat, mosques, barracks for the troops, accommodations for the 
hundreds of retainers, officials and guests, a zoo, storerooms, treasury, armories, 
arcaded bazaars, stables for elephants, camels and horses, water gardens, audience 
halls, public and private baths. It was in fact a great walled city. Facing a courtyard 
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in the Diwan-i-khass, the Hall of Special Audience, stands the royal dais where nobles 
of the highest rank waited on the Grand Mogul. Over the arches one can still read in 
Persian script: 

If there is a paradise on earth 
It is here, here, here. 

Later we walked to the Jama Masjid, the largest and finest mosque in India, also 
built by Shah Jahan. It is of red Agra sandstone and white marble from Jaipur. 
Flanked by two minarets, it is built on a rocky pile which dominates the Red Fort and 
Old Delhi. A dozen Moslems were kneeling in prayer in the courtyard before the 
Mosque. We visited a small storeroom in one corner and were shown a hair from the 
beard of the Prophet. It was pale red but after twelve hundred years it may have lost 
its pigmentation. We were also shown a pair of Mahomet’s sandals, filled with dried 
rose petals in a small glass receptacle. We examined a chapter from the Koran written 
at his dictations and the imprint of his foot in a slab of stone. The keeper of these 
relics asked me for ten rupees. This seemed excessive and I gave him one; it evidently 
satisfied him. 

We paused at the steps, leading down from the courtyard, to pull on our shoes. 
I noticed a fine old bearded Moslem, who was reading the Hindustani Times, and 
asked him if I might take his photograph. “Yes, yes, yes,” he murmured without 
looking up from his paper. And, in the same resigned manner, when I had photo¬ 
graphed him: “And do I receive a small emolument?” His face lit up with pleasure 
when I offered him thirty nayapases, the equivalent of six cents. 

From the Mosque we wandered about the maidan — the long, open park or green, 
which one finds in all Indian cities. I had been mistaken in supposing that in Delhi I 
had left behind me the beggars, the cripples and the destitute. In the broad stretch of 
lawn I counted a hundred sleeping figures, stretched out between the groups of card 
players, fortune tellers, patent medicine vendors, blind minstrels, open-air masseurs, 


barbers, goats, cows and other loiterers. I watched one old man, naked except for a 
loincloth, being rubbed down by his attendant with a smooth round stone. Small 
boys were sailing their kites or playing mumbledy-peg, a popular game among 
Indian children. Others sold oranges and bottled lemonade. The maidan is not, 
however, a market place. It is the poor man’s club. Refugees and migrant workers put 
up here, if they can find no better shelter. Toward evening small fires are lit. Women 
cook their stews and boil tea. Babies sleep under blankets and the men sit about the 
fire, their shawls pulled over their heads. Always something is going on in the maidan. 
I never get tired watching the card players and the palmists. 

Behind the Jama Masjid are the flea markets and tortuous narrow streets of Old 
Delhi, some not over ten feet wide. In the alcoves of the bazaars merchants sit cross- 
legged beside their bales of cotton or sacks of charcoal. Some stand their rope beds 
in the streets. They sit on these, smoking their clay water pipes as they wait for 
customers. Others recline on the pavement in front of the piles of oranges and sliced 
papaya. And what a variety of goods for sale! Silk saris, Kashmir shawls, second-hand 
clothing, old rags, scrap iron, fodder, buffalo and goat milk, colored prints of the 
Hindu deities, rice, brown flour, automobile and bicycle tires. There are a good many 
Moslem women among the crowds. They wear a curious one-piece garment of some 
heavy white or black material. It is closely pleated below a tightly fitting embroidered 
cap and opens out falling in loose folds to the feet. Always the honking of automo¬ 
biles, creaking bullock carts and the dense, closely packed, slowly moving human 
tide. I am back in the casbah of Algiers; almost in the seventeenth-century India of 
Shah Jahan. 

New Delhi, January 11, 1959. Last Wednesday I attended a lunch given by 
Ambassador and Mrs. Ellsworth Bunker for the International Commission of Jurists, 
which is meeting here in New Delhi. Among the guests was Ernest Angell. I asked 
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him what importance he attached to the work of the Commission. The newspapers 

have been devoting editorials and columns of print to the debates which are daily 
reported. 

He said. This country is pretty much committed to democracy. But the juridical 
and constitutional thinking of every small nation in Asia may be affected by what is 
going on here.” 

I he one hundred eighty-five delegates which constitute the Commission—judges, 
practicing lawyers and teachers of law from fifty-three nations—yesterday adopted the 
Declaration of Delhi on the Rule of Law. It declared that the function of the legisla¬ 
ture in a free society under the rule of law is to “uphold the dignity of man as an 
individual.” It emphasized the importance of an independent judiciary and reasserted 
the right of freedom of speech, of assembly, and association. It condemned any dis- 
crimination on the grounds of race, sex or religion. It advocated the irremovability 
of the judiciary and safeguards against the use of executive power. The sceptical wilH 
answer to all this, “Eyewash.” And there are those who still do so when referring 
to our own Bill of Rights. Yet we can be justly proud of it, although we have not 
always respected its provisions. 


January 21, 1959. for the past few days 1 have been sketching the tribal 
dancers who are rehearsing in Talcatora Gardens for the National Day parades. 
Ibis afternoon I had persuaded two young Indians from Andra in Hyderabad to pose 
lor me. The girl was beautiful—for the little one saw of her features. Her small 
delicate nose was pierced with an elaborate stick-pin which hung across her lips. She 
wore an embroidered shawl over a tall headdress, framing her face in deep shadow. 
From below it, various small chains and ornaments dangled across her forehead, half 
hiding her laige, somber eyes. Many intricate necklaces were wound in profusion 
about her throat. Her companion, a young man whose drawing I was finishing, had 
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the same clear-cut delicacy of feature. A white turban, the size of a watermelon, 
framed an ebony face. 

For several moments a young Indian had been brooding over my drawing. Quite 
abruptly he said: “May I introduce myself. I, too, am an artist. I have a diploma 
from the University of Hyderabad and I teach art history, anatomy and drawing in 
one of our high schools. Observe the drooping mustache of this Indian. It is the 
symbol of a warrior race. Examine, too, the delicacy of his small chin. It is the sign 
of will power and determination. This man will fight to the death rather than sur¬ 
render. He is a pure Aryan of the proud Nordic race. I notice that you are using 
Japanese paper. In Hyderabad we manufacture paper of the same texture but of a 
superior grade. You must visit our provincial capital. It is one of the cultural centers 
of India. And now I must take my departure.” 

He bowed. I rose and bowed. He bowed again and melted back into anonymity, 
like a spirit momentarily evoked from a surrealist dream. 

Returning home along the Janpath Road, two young boys ran across the street 
and stopped me. One of them said: “Excuse us. We are university students from 
Kashmir. We are down trying to earn a little money to get us through college. I have 
just received a telegram from home. My grandfather has died. We must return 
immediately, but we are for the moment without funds. So we are Selling out every¬ 
thing. Will you step across the road and look at our wares. Some of them are ‘ring’ 
shawls. They will cost you nothing.” It took me five minutes to get away, but only 
after I had reluctantly agreed to have them come to our rooms later on in the evening. 

A little further I was stopped by a grave and bearded elder. He said: “Excuse 
me. I am a holy man from Kashmir. I am presenting you with this lucky stone. It 
will cost you absolutely nothing. Let me look at your palm. There is no expense. 
Now would you mind writing your name on this slip of paper.” He had me by the 





sleeve as I tried to circle around him. “And now three numbers. You are completely 
free in making your choice. I cannot control you.” I felt myself trapped in the gluey 
trickle of his soothing flow of words. I wrote down the digits two, three and four on 
a dirty slip of paper. “And now the name of a flower.” I hastily scribbled: rose. 
“Cross off any number. I cannot see it.” I crossed off the three. He paused and 
knitted his brows. “Soon you will return to your home.” Another pause. “You will 
continue to enjoy good health. Lastly ... I see that you are about to earn much 
money. And now, five rupees for the holy stone. You did not expect such a modest 
price. And I have read your fortune free of charge. It has cost you nothing.” 

I gave him three rupees. “But I am a holy man from Kashmir!” I sidled away 
and hurried on. 
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While struggling free of his meshes, three strangers in Western dress had 
gathered about us. From time to time, one of them gave me the most engaging smile 
and knowing wink, as if to say: “I see you understand these chaps. They are all of 
them swindlers.” As I left, one of them raised his hat and said: “I come from Kash¬ 
mir. I have jewels, bronzes, silverware, idols and embroidery. I also have a few 
exceptionally fine Persian miniature paintings.” I started almost at a run. Little by 
little I drew ahead. His voice trailed off and was drowned in the flow of traffic. 

January 23, 1959. Tonight we heard Ali Akbar Khan and Ravi Shankar play 
in Jugabandi at Sapru House. This classic Indian music is not easy for a Western ear. 
It is played on the sitar and sarod, the two most popular north Indian string instru¬ 
ments. The music is improvised without notation but within narrowly defined classic 
Indian patterns. These were established twenty-five hundred year ago and have since 
then been developed or modernized from time to time. The precise manner is pre¬ 
scribed in which certain notes are played—sideways, along the frets, or vertically, up 
and down the strings. There are a number of smaller strings which are never actually 
touched but are set vibrating very delicately in overtones. The music is a conscious 
imitation of the human voice and is evocative of dramatic mood. I think of it as linear, 
expressionistic recitative. It is in no sense a duet. Each instrument successively takes 
up, responds to, or embroiders upon the other. Indians tell me, however, that to a 
trained ear it is often contrapuntal. Although the music is improvised, the player’s 
response is to a narrowly fixed range of openings, like the initial openings in a game 
of chess. 

Like most primitive music—although in this instance the technique itself is highly 
sophisticated—it is monotonously repetitive, working into the pulse beat. In listening 
to it, I am reminded of Tahitian choral music, where the men’s voices substitute for 
percussion instruments; and much African music, which has so little linear develop¬ 
ment and is so dependent on rhythmic beat. 
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Later in the evening I met and talked to the musicians and persuaded them to 
let me do sketches of them the following day. Ravi Shankar has a beautiful and 
expressive face. I drew him in profile. I wish indeed that I had done more profiles 
in my recent work. 

^ A profile drawing is essentially the sculptor’s line. Anyone who has modeled a 
head in clay knows that he can only create a likeness in the round—that is, three- 
dimensional—by studying successive profiles. The painter’s approach is the reverse. 
Viewing a face from the front, the only profile he sees is that of a pair of ears. On 
a flat surface he creates his illusion of form in the round through shadows, which he 
indicates not by line but by tone. It is true that a profile drawing suggests little 
depth of character. You cannot look into a man’s eyes from the side. It is, however, 
the most economic, the most formal, the most ancient and primitive way to create a 
likeness. 

January 24, 1959. One of the dramatic and exciting impressions that India 
makes upon one, even more than in other parts of Asia, is that one is constantly step¬ 
ping backward and forward from prehistoric times into the wave of the future. It 
might be more correct to say that the past and future are rubbing elbows as they 
walk along side by side. This adds much of course to the pageant of India. There 
are several million of the early races of the subcontinent, far more primitive in their 
manner of life, as they are more splendidly barbaric in costume, than any of our 
American Indians. These are the so-called unscheduled tribes, because some seventy 
years ago when the English government was attempting a census of the population, 
there were many migratory nations which could not be classified as belonging to a 
particular region. Among these tribes one finds much of the beautiful folk art—music, 
dance, weaving and pottery—which the government encourages in its craft exhibi¬ 
tions and in the current National Day dances. 
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Three articles in today’s Times of India presented a picture of these different 
cultural levels and the government’s effort to weld them into a modern state. The 
first of these articles described a belt of country running across the entire breadth of 
India in which the population is predominantly Adivasi. The District of Bastar, lying 
within this belt, has nearly a million inhabitants. The Adivasi tribes have nine dif¬ 
ferent languages. They practice a shifting cultivation. Malnutrition is universal. 
“Often forest herbs and roots and tamarind gruel constitute their sole diet for three 
or lour months in the year. I hey hunt and destroy game indiscriminately for food. 
Rats are especially relished.” 

A second ax tide dated from Lucknow—it could as well have been dated from the 
eighteenth-century Persian court of the Mogul Prince Aurangzeb—described how the 
“wailing dancing girls of the famed ‘chowk’ fell at the feet of the Finance Minister 
of Utter Pradesh, pleading that the new law against prostitution should not deprive 
the gitls of their profession and take away their bread . . . This morning as Syed Ali 
Zaheer entered the narrow lane of the chowk to meet some of his constituents, a bevy 
of women and about eighty men, including the girls’ dependents, keepers of tea 
stalls and ‘pan wallas,’ accosted him in a body in front of a well known perfumery. 
They threw garlands strung with gilt threads, showered on him rose petals, brought 
silver plates full of pan, and wailed for their rights to pursue their hereditary pro¬ 
fession . . . Moved, the minister said that the law had not barred dancing and music, 
although the keeping of brothels would be penalized . . . Comforting them with 
sympathy the minister moved on.” 

A third leader on the front page quoted the Prime Minister’s opening speech 
before the Silver Jubilee of the Medical Council of India. Julian Huxley and Margaret 
Sanger are visiting New Delhi and will read papers on genetics. Mr. Nehru expressed 
concern over the frightening increase of India’s population and the need for medical 
birth control. “India,” he said, “is the first country in the world officially to sponsor 
family planning. The government will do all that lies in its power to control popula¬ 
tion growth.” 
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Words are not always deeds. Yet sometimes they are a fresh breath of air blow¬ 
ing from tomorrow and sweeping away some of yesterday’s dust and superstition. 
Since the eighteenth-century enlightenment, since the death of Thomas Jefferson, 
the expression of liberal sentiments on the lips of politicians can be the kiss of death. 
Is there another country in the world today where a member of the government will 
tell you: “Personally, I am not religious. I wouldn’t know”; where the Vice Presi¬ 
dent will repeat and repeat—-as he did in my presence: “There is much too much 
talk about politics among politicians. They should discuss ideas instead”; and where 
the head of the government himself is not afraid to advocate national birth control ? 

January 26, 1959. I was anxious to visit some of the old sections of the city and 
this afternoon walked back from the Red Fort along the Qutb Road. The Regal, 
Frontier and Royal hotels on the Queen’s Highway are a forlorn reminder of their 
past glory. The tall, cast-iron balconies, rising tier above tier, have still a fragile Vic¬ 
torian elegance. But to what squalor in their old age have they fallen. The ground 
floors have been remodeled and partitioned off into dingy booths and workshops. They 
are given over to tinkers, cobblers and storerooms of second-hand automobile tires. 
The streets are crowded with fruit stands, and pan peddlers. A greasy film lies on 
the surface of the sewage, which oozes into the street from an opening in the sidewalk. 

In Qutb Road there are three bullock carts for every automobile. Cyclists and 
bicycle rickshaws weave in and out among pedestrians. Along the sidewalks, men 
are stringing rope beds. Others are cutting long stalks of sugar cane into smaller 
lengths for retail sale. Still others are loading trucks with twenty-foot lengths of 
scaffolding. Cement casts of the Mogul and carved stone screens are stacked against 
the walls. Vendors of sliced papaya, oranges, custard apples, toasted peanuts, pan 
leaves and hot tea sit cross-legged at the edge of the pavement. Others lie back at 
ease in wide, shallow vegetable baskets. A white horse with gilt bridle and a high- 
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pummeled saddle on a crimson velvet skirt leads a bridal procession. Its neck and 
fetlocks are decorated with yellow paint. Behind follows the bride, smothered in 
silver necklaces and jewelry. 

Entire sections of the street are marked off for the tinsmiths, carpenters, rope- 
makers, vendors of children’s balloons, collections of cheap, colored lithographs of 
the Hindu gods, of elephants, tigers, monkeys, dark-skinned lovers and chalk- 
white Indian maids. 

In a gap in the eight-foot wall which separates Qutb Road from the railroad 
spur running into New Delhi I looked down on the shanties along the tracks. The 
huts were built of odds and ends of lumber and beaten tin. They were roofed over 
with gunny sacks and weighted down with stones and scrap-iron. Here were living 
the migrant workers, drawn from the villages in search of jobs. No sewage. No water 
supply. The woman carried it down on their heads in empty kerosene cans. Women 
in scarlet, purple and orange rags. They wore their dowries hanging in silver from 
their ears and noses, and circling their wrists, ankles and fingers. I noticed one or 
two holy men with pony-tail hair-do’s, long bamboo staves, a blanket strapped over 
the shoulders, the copper begging bowl in their hands. A man squatted on his heels 
against a wall. A stream of water trickled from below his white shirt tails and settled 
the red brick dust in the gutter. 

An old man was weighing broken glass. He separated the bits of window pane 
which have a market value from the broken bottles. Beyond him his companion was 
sorting a collection of rags. The larger rags, the size of a pocket handkerchief, would 
be sold to repair old clothing. But the smaller, odd bits would not go to waste. 

At regular intervals lanes opened out from Qutb Road. Like a frightful surrealist 
nightmare, they stretched out to a vanishing point on a horizon of dust and slate- 
gray clouds between squalid hovels, cream-colored cattle, ragged children, refuse, 
dirt, desolation. Above hung a cloud of kites flickering like mosquitoes in the sky. Cheel 
and the gray-cowled cacous were feeding on the rottenness of the dispossessed. 


The Rulers of India 


It is my regiet that I saw little of Ambassador and Mrs. Ellsworth Bunker during the 
month that I was in New Delhi. Much of the time they were away, in Madras and 
southern India and later in Nepal. It is his policy to travel widely and become 
acquainted with the different regions of this vast subcontinent. In so doing he has 
helped to win the understanding and sympathy of the people, as did Chester Bowles 
and John Sherman Cooper before him. But although I saw little of the Ambassador, 
he was most helpful to me. I had come to India in expectation of meeting the Prime 
Minister. Mr. Harishwar Dayal, the Indian Charge d’Affaires in Washington, had 
arranged to have me do a portrait sketch of him “if his schedule permits it.” A 
very elastic “if,” for Jawaharlal Nehru is a busy man. 

Before leaving for Madras, Mr. Bunker turned me over to his Special Assistant, 
Whaiton Drexel Hubbard. He had been a college classmate of my nephew Randolph 
Biddle and was a Philadelphia connection. We became good friends. During the next 
couple of weeks he arranged appointments for me to meet and sketch not only the 
I rime Minister but almost every government leader of any importance. 

I had ail along felt that to understand India one must see the villages and know 
something of the village life. I now realized that the future of the nation will largely 
depend on the succes or failure of Nehru, his ministers and the Congress Party leaders, 
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in transforming a buliock-cart civilization into a modern, technological state. 

What sort of men and women were now attempting this immeasurably difficult 
task? I can at least give thumbnail sketches of their appearance, and the impression 
they made on me. A sitter will sometimes reveal the inner man. In the final analysis, 
that is the most that an artist attempts to set down on paper. 


I had been given an appointment with Mr. Srinivasan, the Prime Minister’s pri¬ 
vate secretary, and spent three quarters of an hour with him. He asked me many 
questions: the purpose of my visit to India, what my reasons were for wishing to 
meet Mr. Nehru and do a portrait drawing of him, how long a time I should need. 
He seemed interested to hear that I had been invited by Krishna Kulkarni to exhibit 
my work here and wanted to know at what gallery I should be showing. I, in turn, 
asked him whether the Prime Minister could be expected to sit quietly. Did he ever 
rest? He smiled. “Only if he is exhausted.” I told him that many Americans were 
interested in the religious leaders in India. 

“Frankly I don’t know any. I am not religious myself.” 

“Well, if you prefer, the spiritual leaders.” 

1 he spiritual elite do not reach very far down among the masses. Like the intel¬ 
ligentsia, they have a small audience. However, you should by all means attend the 
Congress Party at Nagpur. It is without any question its most .important meeting 
since Gandhi initiated the course of Indian history there thirty-eight years ago.” 

I gathered that Mr. Srinivasan was less interested in theology than in political 
action and the hard facts of economy. In later months, I recalled often my talk with 
this shiewd, intelligent, outspoken and attractive man. In many ways he seemed 
characteristic of the liberal, realistic and progressive elements of the government. 

Dr. Spencex, a Iullhright Professor in Economics, who is lecturing here, told me 
that the Congress will most certainly slant the direction of India’s economy in the 
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next Five Years Plan between a socialist welfare state and that sort of capitalism 
which in America has been classed as rugged and individual. On the whole, the 
newspaper editorials have been objective and somewhat sceptical of the success of 
the government’s program. 

Yesterday, in his address before the delegates—an extempore speech of an hour 
and a half—Mr. Nehru said that the Nagpur Congress of 1920 had chartered the 
path of a great historical movement. “The Congress of 1959 will blaze a similar 
trail, which in the years to come will change the face of India and will give her 
people, now living under the shadow of poverty, a new life in the world . . . India 
can never be a second- or a third-rate country. If she has to live as a nation, she 
must be a first-rate nation; a powerful nation, not for the conquest of territory but as 
a dominant power in the realm of economics and statesmanship . . . People must 
realize that they are living in a fast-changing world. In Russia and the United States 
attempts are being made in space travel. They are thinking of going to the moon. 
Must we through our stupidity remain bogged down in a morass of petty internecine 
quarrels?” 

Nehru’s energy and erudition are inexhaustible. Often he speaks two or three 
times a day and on every conceivable topic: law, democracy, politics, international 
relations, agrarian reform, architecture, science, literature. And almost always with¬ 
out a written text or even notes. Plato’s true philosopher king. A friend of mine, 
R. K. Kapur, said to me the other day: “His detractors say of him, ‘Nehru is a giant 
oak under whose spreading branches nothing can blossom or germinate.’ This criti¬ 
cism is not justified. I dread the moment when India must go her way without him.” 

It strikes me that poor press relations and bad semantics are largely responsible 
for the misunderstandings between our two countries. When Nehru or the Congress 
Party leaders speak of socialism, many of our congressmen have night sweats. Yet 
what the Prime Minister has in mind is not so different from what Paul Gray Hoff¬ 
mann recently called the “New Capitalism.” Nehru is making every effort to preserve 
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private enterprise in India from the threat of communism, just as Roosevelt pre¬ 
served it in 1933 from what the Chamber of Commerce called the threat of social¬ 
ism. Words can create misunderstanding. At times they have loosened rivers of blood. 

Mr. Srinivasan had thought it wise to arrange a preliminary appointment for me 
to meet Mr. Nehru. Perhaps he felt that the Premier would be too busy for a sitting. 
I had asked him if I might bring Helene along with me. We waited a quarter of an 
hour before the Secretary motioned us into the Prime Minister’s office. I would hardly 
have recognized him. The photographs of the familiar smile, the white Gandhian cap, 
the look of wistful, dreamy beauty-something of Max Eastman as a young man 
in it—lingered in my mind’s eye. By now he is quite bald. What first struck me was 
the bold, rugged strength of his face: the strong bones and deep-set eyes. We shook 
hands. In introducing Helene, “a distinguished sculptress,” I used the customary 
Indian salutation, the namaskar —palms pressed together and head bowed. Then, 
and when we left, he was content with a nod and a Western handshake. 

Absent-mindedly and a little disgruntled: “Well, what are you here for?” 

“Frankly I should like nothing better than to talk with you for an hour. But my 
appointment is to fix a time for a portrait sketch.” 

“Why did you come to India?” 

It was the same question that the students and the villagers had asked me. I 
gave the same reply. “I believe that whether your country is successful or not, she is 
committed to an experiment in democratic government which is more fateful than 
anything now happening in Russia, in China, in Europe or in America. In these 
other nations the course is set.” 

I was anxious to prolong my talk with this moody, volatile, brilliant and attrac¬ 
tive man by shocking him into a conversational mood. I said: “I must tell you 
honestly what has struck me since I have been here. Before coming I had expected 
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to meet, especially among young Indian students, a certain amount of suspicion and 
heckling. Our foreign policy, the arms race, aid to Pakistan. Yet on every level, in 
the villages, among the intellectuals, in railroad carriages, I have never met an 
audience more friendly to the United States and more curious about us.” 

“Yes, yes, you are right. There have been misunderstandings. Newspapers on both 
sides have misquoted our intentions.” 

“I have been reading your recent speeches before the Nagpur Congress. If I 
interpret them rightly, you are trying to do what Roosevelt was trying to do during 
the depression of the 1930’s: to rescue private enterprise from chaos.” 

Talking about the meeting of the Commission of International Jurists in New 
Delhi, I added: “There is even more lively discussion of the application of democracy 
to constitutional problems in the Indian press than occurs in American newspapers.” 

“Did you attend the Jurists’ Congress?” 

“No, but I met many of the delegates at a lunch given by Ambassador Bunker. 
Ernest Angell said to me: ‘I should like to know whether Mr. Nehru has read 
Justice Holmes’ Common Law .’ ” 

“I did not realize that Ernest Angell had been here. I haven’t read The Common 
Law, but I admire Holmes and have read many of his speeches. He was a great man.” 

The talk drifted to Gandhi. I said: “I think of him as half a saint and a shrewd 
corporation lawyer. A very realistic genius and yet a medievalist, who would set back 
the clock of history.” 

“That is not quite right. He did not oppose science and technological progress 
as such. But he felt that at that moment in India we must concentrate on improving 
the conditions of the villages. The only possible approach was through the village 
industries. He met problems one at a time intuitively.” 

“Yet he did not have your sense of history or your political experience.” 

“I suppose not. But I am not a politician. It has been thrust upon me.” 

I mentioned what my brother Francis, who had never been as romantically 
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attracted to Roosevelt as I had, once said about him: “I think that more than any 
man I have ever known, he has an intuitive sense of the direction of the flow of his¬ 
tory.” 

He said with a smile: “You know, all my life I have sat on the opposition benches, 
an obstructionist, a rebel.” 

“And isn’t it far easier to play that role than your present one, to build from the 
ground up after independence has been won? I often wonder how you can carry the 
load. I should think you would break under it.” 

He hid his face in his hands for a moment in a gesture of fatigue. 

“Your friends sometimes tell me that you would like to lay this particular burden 
down, to live in a world of ideas and of art.” 

He looked up and asked abruptly: “Why do you want to do a sketch of me?” 

“Some day I should like to publish an album of intimate portrait sketches, the 
world of art and ideas: The United States, Asia and Russia. Today art is the only 
international language in which people from every nation can understand each other. 
Such an idea would be a symbol of a world of peace.” I could not help adding, a little 
slyly, but with perfect truth: “And then I think a sketch of you might be a useful 
visa in an invitation through the Iron Curtain.” 

Later Helene told me that for a moment she was a little nervous. I had merely 
wished to suggest that among the leaders of the Kremlin, the Prime Minister of India 
had a certain prestige — not that he was a Communist. At any rate'he laughed. “And 
how long will it take you ?” 

“Three quarters of an hour.” 

Almost with a small boy’s pout: “And must I sit and stare, and stare, and stare?” 

“It would be perfect if you could close your eyes and sleep for the first half hour.” 

“It is a busy time. Can you do.me now?” I told him that I had come unprepared. 
He took up a tiny red leather engagement book, the size of a visiting card. “How 
about next Saturday at twelve? Whom else are you doing?” 
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“I hope your daughter Indira. Americans are interested in your women, for 
this is the only country in Asia in which they play a prominent role in the political 
and cultural life.” 

He laughed. “At any rate she is a woman. And much busier than I am.” 

I showed him some photographs of Helene’s sculpture and a few of my own 
drawings. He looked at the photographs slowly but without comment, and thumbed 
through the drawings. We had been talking a long time. I got up. I said again: “I 
would far rather talk with you than do your portrait sketch.” 

Helene said: “I will always remember you and the pink rosebud in your button¬ 
hole.” Later she said to me: “I had not expected someone so simple, so direct and 
with such human charm. I loved the tiny red engagement book. No bigger than my 
own.” 

Coming out, I paused to speak to Mr. Srinivasan, his faithful and single-minded 
secretary. “I hope you will have time to stop in this afternoon at the opening of my 
exhibition at the Silpi Chakra Galleries.” 

“Not today. You know I don’t pretend to know much about art.” 

I smiled. “I shall remember that in the fields of art and religion you do not think 
of yourself as an authority. But I shall always remain grateful to you for having 
arranged this appointment for me with the Prime Minister.” 

When I entered Nehru’s office the following Saturday, he was talking heatedly 
and with emphatic gestures to a government official seated opposite him. Suddenly 
his face lit up with a smile. When the other got up and left, he continued rearranging 
and sorting his papers. He did not seem in an expansive mood. Without looking up: 

“Well, how do you want me? Must I stare and stare?” 

“It is not in the least necessary, if only you will keep still for the first fifteen 
minutes.” 
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“And wearing my cap or without it?” 

“Which would you prefer?” 

“It is up to you. You are the artist.” 

Nehru is nearly bald. I have never seen a photograph of him without the white 
Gandhian cap. Perhaps he is a little vain. I said almost on impulse: “You have a 
fine head. Without it.” 

As a young man Nehru had a romantic, almost fawnlike, beauty. He is still 
immensely photogenic. His face has extraordinary mobility and is constantly changing 
its expression. In repose it is often tragic. Looking at his eyes when they cloud over, 
I felt myself in the presence of a sad and lonely human being. Yet in another moment 
the clouds are swept away. His whole countenance will radiate warmth, candor and 
animation. 

I asked: “Has anyone ever told you that you resembled Lincoln?” 

“I have a cast of his hands. They have great strength but extreme sensitivity.” 

“At moments you have a sad face. What makes it interesting, but difficult to 
draw, is that it is constantly changing.” 

He seemed preoccupied and did not answer. I worked on without attempting to 
talk. His eyelids drooped. His head fell forward. I said something to focus his 
attention. 

He smiled. “I am never tired if I have something to keep me busy. But I never 
get quite enough sleep. It is not insomnia. \ou see that I am only catching up.’ 

“Well then, I am as good as a doctor for you. But don’t you want to take a rest?” 

He got up and went to his desk and was busy again with his papers. Later he sat 
for another ten minutes, again withdrawn. The spell-was broken. I told him that I had 
finished. “I like what I have done. It is one side of you.” He did not ask to look at 
the drawing. 

I said: “It meant a great deal to my wife to meet you. I have bought a copy of 
your autobiography for her. Will you sign it for her ? He hesitated for a while and 
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then wrote in it : “To Helene Sardeau with best wishes.” He put on his white cap and 
gathered up his papers. I followed him out and down to his waiting car. 

Before meeting Jawaharlal Nehru, and thereafter, I talked with Indians who 
worked closely with him or had known him over the years. They were all in agreement 
as to his fundamental integrity, his sweetness of character and his deep sympathy for 
the poor and suffering. There were events in his early life which would bring out these 
qualities. He spent many years in prison for reasons which he could only consider 
intolerably unjust. As a young man he came under Gandhi’s influence and was 
officially recognized as the Mahatma’s heir. More than any other, he has created the 
modern state of India and he must identify himself with the lot of her submerged 
millions. Kapur told me that in the evenings when the official receptions are over he 
often works at home until two o’clock in the morning and he gets up after four hours’ 
sleep. He becomes impatient and tired with the life of an executive. But when he 
travels through the country and comes into direct contact with the people, he gathers 
renewed strength from these human contacts and returns to New Delhi rested and 
refreshed after a long and exhausting trip. 

India is the only country in Asia which, like the United States, has inherited the 
juridical and political structure of England. For generations, Indians were educated 
in English universities and brought back with them a familiarity with English archi¬ 
tecture, law, literature and manners. Today, among educated people, English is the 
only lingua franca of the country. This divided inheritance is particularly true of 
Nehru. He was educated at Harrow and Trinity College, Cambridge, and in many 
ways is more at home with the Western than the Eastern view of life. He is by 
temperament an artist and a philosopher. No wonder that he is at times volatile and 
moody. He has devoted his life to the independence and regeneration of India. He is 
too intelligent a man always to feel happy over the unresolved problems that lie ahead. 
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Boshi and Gertrude Emerson Sen are here for a few days, stopping with their 
friend Sir Sri Ram, the industrialist, at 22 Curzon Road. William 0. Douglas, of the 
Supreme Court, had given me a letter to them. Boshi is a well-known agronomist, 
Director of the Vivekananda Laboratory in Almora, Upper Pradesh. Gertrude 
Emerson, whose sister Edith had been a student with me at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts in 1912, was sent to India in the 20’s by Asia Magazine. 
She fell in love with the country and eventually built herself a native house in the 
small village of Pachperwa, in Balrampur, south of Nepal. She had the courage to 
live here alone for a year. Her Voiceless India is the most authentic and understand¬ 
ing hook I know on Indian village life. It is now out of print but I was able to pick up 
a copy in a second-hand bookstore in Connaught Circus. Since then it has been my 
Indian Bible. 

The sky was darkening as I walked up Curzon Road to call on them. Above me 
the air vibrated with the reiterated sibilant twittering of parrots, an evocation of the 
song of our seventeen-year cicadas or of the early spring peepers. In the dusk I rec¬ 
ognized the beautiful long-tail feathers and the graceful sweep of their flight as they 
lit in the upper branches of the shade tree about to retire for the night. 

At this hour the streets are a long procession of cyclists. The white-collar class of 
New Delhi was commuting home from its shops and offices. Occasionally, among the 
more conventional clothing, Indian individualism would assert itself. There were, of 
course, the splendid turbans of the Sikhs—pale blue, crimson, mustard-yellow and 
pea-green. The beards and mustaches of the Sikhs are equally magnificent and varied 
as to length and style. Many of them twist the end strand of their long hair into a 
slender rope coil, stretching it tightly about and under their chins. It suggested to 
me an unsuccessful attempt of the hairdresser to garrot his client. Among the pedes¬ 
trians I noticed an elderly lady in a well-tailored black silk dress. The young man 
who accompanied her wore nothing above his patent-leather shoes and stockings 
except a flesh-colored cotton cloth wound about his hips. 
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Boshi and Gertrude Sen are those rare human beings who. renew one’s belief in 
human nature by their integrity, kindliness and intelligence. After half an hour with 
them, I felt that I had sucked in some of their own warmth and excitement about 
life. They had just driven down from their home in the foothills of the Himalayas to 
attend the International Science Congress. Their bags were standing about still 
unpacked. She received me in an untidy bedroom. The bed, on a corner of which I 
sat, was littered with Japanese prints and sketchbooks by Hiroshige, which she told 
me she hoped to dispose of. She picked up and held for my inspection the eighteenth- 
century silver receptacle of a Mogul miniature painter in which to hold his brushes 
and water. Boshi came in for a few moments; tall, dark, with a splendid leonine head. 
He had had a busy day at the Congress with Nehru, Prince Philip and Dr. Radha- 
krishnan, Chancellor of the University. Yet he was as gay, animated and unspoiled 
as the little ten-year-old son of their chauffeur, whom they had brought with them to 
see the Taj Mahal at Agra and the Mogul monuments of Delhi. 

At length: “You must excuse me, my dear, but the Prime Minister has tele¬ 
phoned twice that he wants to talk to me. I really must leave you now.” 

Two days later, on his way to a Congress conference, they stopped in for a short 
visit. There is a passage in her book which seemed to clarify for me the apparent 
inconsistencies of the Hindu religion: its tolerance and its caste system, its philo¬ 
sophic monism and the practiced idolatry, its doctrine of renunciation and the bar¬ 
baric savagery of some of the Hindu Gods. 

“The Hindu religion,” she had written, “is not organized, like Christianity. There 
is no such thing as a Hindu Church, no one creed, no congregational worship at 
temple. One can be a good Hindu without ever entering a temple. A Hindu can 
be a devotee of Christ or Mahomet and still remain a Hindu, so long as he renders 
obedience to the rules and regulations of Hindu society. What exactly is a Hindu, 
then? The answer is not limited to what the Hindu believes. To be a Hindu in the 
accepted understanding of the term, one must simply be born in a Hindu family, obey 
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the caste laws and refrain from eating beef. But every act of a Hindu is supposed to be 
performed religiously. 

“This is why the religious life of Hindus is very commonly confused with their 
social codes and taboos, such as ‘untouchability’ or child marriage. The Western 
world, obsessed by the rigidity of any scheme of life in which the touch even of a 
British viceroy would pollute the drinking water of his Hindu servant, generally fails 
to perceive that the Hindu enjoys unlimited freedom for being and becoming. No 
one, I think, has ever been burned at the stake or put to the sword or crucified, in 
the name of Hinduism, for any religion he may have held, and the followers of 
Zoroaster, Christ and Mahomet have all alike found hospitable welcome in India— 
the land of religion. From the absolute monism of the Vedanta —in which the idea 
of God apart from the Self is looked upon as a superstition—down to the worship 
of sticks and stones, a Hindu is free to accept whatever spiritual outlook most appeals 
to him. .. 

“Common to all (of the different schools of Hindu philosophy), however, is 
insistence that religion is actual realization within one’s self of the ultimate Reality.” 

Tasked her whether she recalled this passage, written over thirty years ago, and 
whether she had revised her opinion as to Hindu religious tolerance after the fright¬ 
ful religious wars and hideous massacres of 1947. 

She said, without hesistating: “If someone treads on your toes you retaliate. 
Read the Moslem scriptures. They do not tolerate other religious practices. When 
they first invaded India, they tore down the statues of the Hindu gods. Hinduism on 
the other hand has always welcomed and often absorbed other religions. Their rulers 
built temples for their Moslem subjects. They have accepted Persians, Parsees, Bud¬ 
dhists and Jains.” 

Mike spoke of his difficulty in reconciling the many Hindu gods of the villages 
with the monism of the Vedas. Boshi answered with his gentle smile: “The kinder¬ 
garten is for children. One matures to a higher and more profound knowledge.’ 
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“And is the core of their philosophy the search for spiritual happiness ?” 

“Not happiness, for that would entail a selfish pursuit. Knowledge. When the 
Hindu makes an offering at the altar he must give all, take nothing. He may not 
even inhale the odor of a rose, for that would be taking something from his gift.” 

I laughed. “How can he even look at his rose? Without taking away a vision of 
beauty?” 

She smiled. “Nor should he, unless the gift comes from the purest in heart.” 

Helene said: I wrote to Nehru that the rosebud he always wears is for me the 
symbol of his enigma.” 

She said: “Nehru is an enigmatic man, a complicated human being.” 

“But so many people who know him well have told me that he is a simple man, 
candid and direct.” 

“Ah no. He is a kindly man. He is the only leader in the world today who truly 
loves children. But he can be abrupt, temperamental and bad tempered. And he is 
neither candid nor simple.” 

I am thinking perhaps of the directness and spontaneity with which he answered 
many of my questions: such as his loneliness as the head of a government, his grow¬ 
ing fatigue, the bad press relations between our countries.” 

“He is a man of the world and can be infinitely charming. But he is a lonely 
man. And you are mistaken if you think him simple.” 

She spoke of the relations she and Boshi had had with him in the past. “I think 
he resents a little that I no longer wear a sari. He may feel that I have not identi¬ 
fied myself with India. But it is cold in Almora seven months a year and Western 
clothes seem to me more practical. 

I remember when he was brought to Almora for his final release from prison. 
The English felt that in an unfrequented locality they would avoid the gathering of 
great crowds. He stepped into our house quite unexpectedly for lunch. He. put his 
arms about my shoulders. I think I gave him the worst meal that we ever served. 
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Later he asked me if he might rest, for he was running a fever. He lay on a couch, a 
faraway look in his eyes. After a moment, as if emerging from a revery, he said. 
‘How amazing it feels to come into a free world after years of prison. 

“He had asked me to wake him at three, for he was leaving Almora to make an 
important address. But I felt that with his fever I should let him continue to lest. 
However, on the stroke of three he appeared, standing in the doorway. Since then I 
have often thought that at this moment the Republic of India was born.” 

I asked: “Do you think he will ever break up? His friends tell me that he seems 
increasingly tired.” 

“Yes. And part of the comfort he gets is from Boshi’s massages. Boshi says with 
pride: ‘These big hands of mine, taught by my guru, have massaged Tagore, Gandhi 
and Nehru. My own scientific work has no importance if I can make his day more 
comfortable.’ Nehru says that his fingers are the gentlest he has ever known.” 

Later she told us a charming story. “There was a certain stationmaster at the 
village of X. He used to feed and give shelter to the many holy pilgrims who passed 
through on the trains. One day he dreamt that he saw a pair of great, magnificent 
eyes. A week or so later among the pilgrims on the train he recognized a man with 
the identical eyes. ‘Get off the train,’ he said. ‘W ait in the station room and pres¬ 
ently I will bring you food.’ The stranger did not answer him but began to sing one 
of the religious Hindu love songs, ‘If you would have me, cover your face with 
ashes.’ The meaning is of course that true love demands the surrender of one’s per¬ 
sonality. A little later when his work was over, the stationmaster appeared, his face 
covered with ashes. He became Vivekananda s first disciple. Now could that happen, 
she concluded, “anywhere except in India?” 

I said: “Recently, in reading the Bhagavad-Gita, it occurred to me that two 
thousand years before Christ, Indians were absorbed in the same mystical, philo¬ 
sophic speculations as they are today. One does not encounter this turn of mind 
among any of the Indo-European nations of Europe—the Germans, Scandinavians, 
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Romans or even the Greeks — until the influx of Eastern philosophy from Syria and 
Egypt after Alexander’s invasion of India.” 

“Ah,” she answered, “these European Aryans were barbarians.” 

Like so many of the government leaders, Rajendra Prasad belongs to that small 
group of aging men who forty years ago formed the core of the Congress Party and 
the peaceful resistance movement which won India’s independence. The President 
of the Republic is seventy-five years old. He was horn in Zeeradai, a small town in 
the state of Bihar. In 1908, after a university and law school education, he became 
professor of English in Muzzaffarpore College. He joined Gandhi in 1920 in the 
agrarian movement, and later in his campaign of non-cooperation. In 1934 he was 
elected President of the Indian Party Congress and was re-elected in 1939, and 
from 1947 to 1948. He received several jail sentences during the war but was finally 
released in 1945. In 1950 he was elected President of the Republic. He has written 
several books, among them India Divided and At the Feet of Mahatma Gandhi. 
These bare facts are typical of the background of the early vintage of India’s leaders 
in the struggle for independence. They were intellectuals, university graduates, 
writers and teachers; disciples of Gandhi s dual philosophy of peaceful resistance and 
village reform. 

President Prasad lives in the Rashtrapati Bhavan—literally the House of the 
Royal Ruler, our own White House. It stands on an eminence, with the Secretariat 
buildings and Parliament House winged out on either side. From the steps of the 
President’s House is a magnificent vista down the long maidan — the open park or 
common—to India Gate and far beyond to the somber walls of the Old Fort, part of 
which was built by the great King Asoka over two thousand years ago. The President 
lives in the back of the palace, originally the home of the English viceroy. It looks 
out toward the west over formal gardens, with clipped trees, fountains, pools and 
flower borders. On the morning of January sixteenth I sat in his reception room, wait¬ 
ing for an audience. The walls were of pale gray-blue paneling. The bookcases rose 
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to the ceiling, and, from where I sat in a comfortable cretonne armchair, I noted in 
large print the various subdivisions of Mr. Prasad’s reading: Science, War, Econom¬ 
ics, The World’s Best Reading, Philosophy, Poetry and Religion. What really fasci¬ 
nated me, however, was the elegance of the A.D.C. and the magnificence of his uniform. 
He was over six feet tall, slim-waisted but every inch a man. He wore a magnificent 
scarlet turban, and below it what I can best describe as enormous, brown embroid¬ 
ered eartabs. The features which all this framed would have assured their owner’s 
fortune in Hollywood. His generously curling black mustache was in the best British 
military tradition. His tightly fitting scarlet uniform was spattered with rows of gold- 
braided leaves. His dark blue jodhpurs had a broad scarlet stripe running down the 
sides. With great dignity he offered me a cup of black coffee. 

Above the bookcases were three life-size photographs in heavy frames. Nehru, of 
course, smiling. The central one was familiar, but I could not think where I had seen 
him. Excusing my ignorance I asked the A.D.C. who he might be. This well-disci¬ 
plined officer imperceptibly raised his eyebrows. 

“The President.” 

“Of course,” I murmured a little confusedly. “It must have been taken as a much 
younger man, for I constantly see his photographs in the newspapers.” 

The eyebrows were only slightly lowered. “It was taken a year ago.” 

“And the dignitary on his left?” 

Again the eyebrows shot up. “The Vice-President.” 

“Yes, yes, of course,” I answered, and it did not seem helpful to add that I had 
met Dr. Radhakrishnan only two days previously. 

A few moments later a young woman, the President’s secretary, appeared and 
asked me to come in and meet him. Mr. Verma, his appointment secretary, whom I 
already knew, was standing with him. We shook hands all round and then for five 
minutes the four of us shifted sofas and chairs about so that I might get the most 
favorable light for a sitting. The President and I settled down to our task. The two 
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secretaries stood a few feet behind my chair and watched my preliminary pencil lines 
with solicitous attention. To me this was slightly embarrassing but to President 
Prasad it became a very extreme disturbance. Try as he would to keep hold of him¬ 
self, he would suddenly burst into a fit of giggles. I asked them most politely to leave 
us alone together. I begged him for bis own sake as well as mine to give me fifteen 
minutes’ silent cooperation. 

Things were by then well in hand and I ventured to engage him in conversation. 
Had he ever been in America? “No.” Perhaps, however, he had known Roosevelt at 
one of the war conferences in Asia? “No, for we were not then a nation. And most of 
those years I had been in prison.” And what sort of an impression had Grotewohl, the 
Premier of the German Democratic Republic, who is now in India, made on him ? He 
had not as yet met him. I tried one last conversational gambit. I remarked that with 
the Congress Party meeting and the recent drafting of the Delhi Rule of Law this had 
been a momentous week in Indian history. “Yes, said the President, the Republic 
Day parade on the twenty-sixth and the folk dances the two following days will be 
very splendid.” 

When my drawing was finished, Mr. Prasad asked me if I should care to see two 
portrait busts of himself and his wife by a distinguished Delhi sculptress. I was led 
out to a vestibule opening on the court. The busts stood under two large glass bowls, 
which a couple of attendants removed with care. The President’s likeness might have 
been executed for Madame Tousseau’s collection of waxworks. The coloring of the 
face, eyes and lips was skilfully rendered, although I thought she had given him 
a somewhat too sallow a complexion. But his gray hair was a real tour de force. For 
a moment I suspected that the artist had used an actual wig. I passed my hand over 
the surface but it was as smooth as a billiard ball. Each individual hair, a black one 
alternating with a white, had been painted in. Mrs. Prasad’s bust wore a pair of 
gold spectacles. Her husband’s were of tortoise-shell plastic. I asked how recently the 
portraits had been executed. “Only two years ago. The flatterer! In her likeness she 
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had removed a decade of the President’s worries. I told him that Helene was also a 
sculptor. Mr. Prasad most kindly said that I must bring her up to see the portraits 
and that he would arrange to have them meet each other. 

Before leaving, his secretary asked me if she might see my drawing. She looked 
at it for minutes. “If you could only indicate the suggestion of a smile.” And after a 
pause: “And I think we could arrange another sitting, if you feel that he would look 
younger without the glasses.” 

This was while we were sitting together in the anteroom, where she had ordered 
another cup of coffee for me. Several photographers had just gone in talking Ger¬ 
man together. The next day I read in the paper that the President had finally had the 
opportunity of meeting and conferring with Mr. Grotewohl. 

Rajendra Prasad impressed me as a kindly, human and good-natured man. He 
is certainly not a highbrow. Yet his foreword to Masani’s life of Vinoba Bhave, The 
Five Gifts, is written in a clear and unpretentious style. He is grave and dignified. 
For years he was President of the Indian Party Congress, and one can therefore sup¬ 
pose that he has political sagacity. I am told that although he is not a policy maker 
in the inner circle, his tact and experience are invaluable in arranging the proper 
contacts between Nehru and the various political and sectional leaders which it is 
necessary for the Prime Minister to meet. He is almost as busy as Nehru himself, 
traveling about the country, unveiling monuments, laying cornerstones and offici¬ 
ating at conferences. I fancy that he has many qualifications for the office which he 
holds; the symbol of the Republic rather than the responsible executive. 

January 27, 1959. This afternoon I visited the National Museum in the Rash- 
trapati Bhavan. I crossed from Janpath to the Parliament Road by a narrow lane. 
Here I had left behind me the New Delhi of Sir Edwin Lutyens and Sir Herbert 
Baker and had almost stepped back into Mother India. Hindus in torn shirts and 
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dirty white dhotis slumbered in the warmth of the midday sun, and an old gray bull 
dozed in the middle of the street. A woman slept on her rope bed before her hovel. 
Her sari had loosened, exposing her swollen brown belly. There was a red splash ot 
betel spittle the size of a dinner plate on the ground beneath her head. Children 
urinated in the middle of the lane; others played with little untouchable puppies. 

An old man was repairing a narrow strip of sidewalk below his house. He had 
scraped out and filled a shallow trench with small stones. With his bare hands he 
covered the stones with sand and dirt and patted down the surface. Not even the use 
of a wooden trowel. A little further down the lane an attendant trundled a small cart. 
In it sat a leper. He was returning from the more lucrative hangouts about Con¬ 
naught Circus. There would be little business in this neighborhood. As I passed him, 
he held out his upturned palms, covered with white scales, and from which the fingers 

had been nibbled away leaving inch-long stumps. 

The National Museum is installed in the central part of the President’s palatial 
residence. The magnificent Asokan Bull, which stands at the top of the long flight of 
steps, is as fine as any sixth-century B.C. Greek sculpture. Bill Zorach or Gaston La 
Chaise would have been delighted with the gently swelling surface and the formal 
rendering of anatomy. The bull stands on a lotus leaf. I am a little disturbed by the 
ornate flower design about the base, reminiscent of art nouveau and not in keeping 
with the monumental and simplified handling of the sculpture. 

In the museum’s collection there are a few outstanding examples of sixth-cen¬ 
tury Hindu art. Among them, some “flying celestials" from Chaluka in the District 
of Bihar. They have the same formalized approach, less naturalistic than the sculpture 
of the Parthenon. Less human, too, but more spiritually moving. Like all Hindu 
sculpture, they are sensuous—yet massive and greatly simplified. It is the later Hindu 
art, writhing and squirming in linear orgasms, which is so offensively redundant. 

In the same hall there are also some large terra cotta bowls, from Chanhu-daro, 
dating three thousand years before Christ. They have a fine feeling for free-hand, 
geometric flower design in black on red slip. 
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Later that evening, with my friends Kulkarni, Kapur and the sculptor Sehgal, I 
remarked that with few exceptions, such as the long twilight break between the 
decline of Hellenic-Roman civilization and Romanesque art, there is a more or less 
unbroken tradition in European culture. In India, successive waves seem to rise and 
recede, often without much apparent connection. 

I have suggested that Nehru’s education and the subsequent years he spent in 
British jails must have profoundly affected an aristocratic and sensitive temperament. 
His only daughter Indira, whose mother died when she was a child, also received a 
European education: in Switzerland and later at Oxford University. During the 
years which her father spent in jail, she not only became emotionally involved in 
the independence movement of her country; she participated in it. Her grandfather, 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, had given up a lucrative law practice after World War I to 
join Gandhi’s movement of non-cooperation. He was elected the first president of the 
Indian National Congress and later imprisoned by the English. At the age of twelve, 
Indira organized a group of school children to promote the work of the Congress. 
Later, in England, she continued her activities in the independent movement. In 
1938, when she was twenty-one years old, she was elected a member of the Congress. 
During the past twenty years she has been Chairman of its Women’s Committee, 
Vice-Chairman of the Working Committee, member of the Central Election Board 
and member of the Social Welfare Board, as well as Chairman of the Indian Council 
for Child Welfare. She is married and has two children. Incidentally, her husband, 
Ferozi Gandhi, is no relation of the Mahatma. He was born in Bombay and is a 
publisher and Congress Party member of Parliament. She keeps house and entertains 
for her father. 

I met Indira Gandhi on January seventeenth at the Prime Minister’s residence at 
Trimurti Magh. She has short dark hair, black eyebrows and a pale skin. Her lips 
and chin are small, but the nose has that suggestion of a beak so characteristic of 
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many Indians. Her eyes are magnificent, with slightly drooping eyelids set in deep 
sockets. She is very much a woman of the world, hut simple and totally without 
affectation. 

Her red silk sari was drooped about a white woolen sweater buttoned to the neck. 
Indian houses almost never have central heating. A week ago the thermometer drop¬ 
ped to thirty-eight degrees Fahrenheit, and often it does not reach sixty degrees until 
midafternoon. She asked me how she should wear her sari. Her hair was short and 
set in waves. This style is rarely becoming to women, even less to an Indian. I sug¬ 
gested draping the sari over her head and shoulders. It is only worn this way by 
married women and, to my way of thinking, there is no lovelier headdress. 

The manner in which a person sits for a portrait is often a fairly good indication 
of character. Indira is disciplined and without the least self-consciousness. She sat 
without moving, but we were able to talk together without interrupting my work. 

Later that same morning I was to do a portrait drawing of her father. I spoke of 
the extreme admiration I had for him and how, more than any other statesman of our 
times, he was to me a living example of Plato’s philosopher king. I added how direct 
and human he had appeared to Helene and myself. “But I am a little nervous about 
drawing him. Just now is a bad time for him and I understand that he can be 
temperamental. I am afraid he will not be as satisfactory a sitter as you are.” 

“If I sit quietly, it is because I am thinking of my many little household responsi¬ 
bilities. I am afraid I am not composing any important speeches.” 

“Your father himself told me that he is not politically minded and others have 
said the same thing about him. Yet it is hard for me to believe.” 

“He is essentially a leader and can inspire a nation. That is what gives him his 
political strength, but I don’t think the game itself particularly interests him.” 

She asked me what I thought of the portrait by Satish Gudjral which hung at one 
end of the room. This young painter, whom I had met at the opening of my exhibition, 
is a refugee from the Punjab. The horrors of the civil war affected him deeply. Later 
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he traveled and painted in Mexico. His work shows the tormented influence of 
Orozco. I have always felt that portraiture, which is becoming a lost art, is as nar¬ 
rowly prescribed an art form as is the sonnet in poetry. But within this strict con¬ 
vention, one can express deep feeling and the widest range of emotion. The whole 
drama of life is centered in the human face. As my friend Jules Pascin had once said 
to me, “great portraiture need never rely on accessories—still life, landscape or the 
dramatic gesture. The face itself must tell the story.” I said: 

“I have always felt that a person’s face has two aspects, the outside and the in— 
what lies hidden below the surface. When he is working, the artist is only concentra¬ 
ting on the ‘out,’ the factual likeness. That is important, too. But the only thing that 
really counts, the quality that makes great portraiture, is the ‘in.’ Often this comes 
subconsciously. The artist is not aware of it himself.” 

I asked her what she thought of President Prasad. She smiled. “In a constitutional 
monarchy the king is a figurehead, but this does not mean that he is without impor¬ 
tance. Our President played a leading role in the Revolution.” 

We spoke together of the unfortunate differences between our countries, which 
had arisen from semantic misunderstandings, such as the interpretation given by Sec¬ 
retary Dulles to “neutralism.” 

“I always tell my American friends that India is very wise in following a policy of 
‘no foreign entanglements.’ And this was our own foreign policy for a hundred 
years, laid down by Washington while the nation was still comparatively weak and 
undeveloped. It would be inconceivable to me, from what I have seen and read in your 
press, that India should ever become a totalitarian country.” 

“Not today. But to survive, democracy must have economic stability.” 

I asked her about Kashmir. Was the root of the problem the religious antagonism 
between Moslems and Hindus. 

“Not that. It was Pakistan that invaded the country. They stirred up tribal war¬ 
fare. Actually they murdered many of the Moslems who sided with us. It is an 
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unstable government. There is always the threat of their going communist. We can¬ 
not tolerate the possibility of an enemy on our borders." 

“Ah, if only such reasons were more frankly expressed. America is friendly to 
India and is eager to promote her economic growth and stability. We have little 
sympathy either for totalitarian or theocratic states. We can better understand 
honest reasons based on historical necessity." 

It is universally believed by American correspondents that if a plebiscite were 
held today, Kashmir would vote overwhelmingly to join Pakistan. It seems, then, a 
little specious when Nehru, who ten years ago agreed to free elections, states that 
the question is closed as far as concerns that part of Kashmir occupied by Indian mili¬ 
tary forces. Indian friends have told me, however, that he is motivated by other 
reasons than those which Indira gave me. In India forty million Moslems are living 
today in peace and religious security. In the Moslem Punjab, the Hindu population 
has been exterminated or has fled the country. What really concerns Nehru is the fear 
of further religious blood feuds, if the section of Kashmir now under Indian control, 
and in which there are many Hindus, should be turned over to Pakistan. He knows 
that if religious persecution should flare up again in that country it would inevitably 
spread to India. As much as any man alive, he is imbued with Gandhi’s spirit of 
religious tolerance. The thought of religious fanaticism in India is hateful to him. 
It would wreck his life’s work. Furthermore, Nehru himself was born of a high-caste 
Kashmiri Hindu family. 

These thoughts confirmed my belief that among free nations enjoying the bless¬ 
ings of a free press, it is best whenever possible to give honest reasons rather than 
sanctimonious moralities in justification of a nation’s policy. 

There are three birds in India that one finds at all seasons, from Ceylon to the 
Himalayas: the minah, the cacou and the cheel. All three are spirited and intelligent 
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and have an aggressive personality. In an intangible way, they seem part of the 
decorative background of the Indian landscape. 

I had known the minah many years ago in Tahiti. His native name was amututu- 
apuatoro, the flea-eater-of-horned-pigs—that is, ‘of cattle,’ for these useful animals are 
not indigenous to the island. I thought it strange that the minah showed this regard 
for an animal as placid and uncommunicative as a cow. For he is a loquacious bird, 
in fact an excellent linguist. It was believed that if his tongue were split he could talk 
like a crow in several languages. 

The cacou, as he is called in Bengal, is sometimes known as the Indian crow, 
although the latter is seen here, too. The cacou is a handsome bird with a shiny black 
coat, yellow beak and gray cowl. He is less sinister than his European cousin and 
infinitely more voluble. He does not caw and croak but literally shrieks all day long 
at the top of his voice. He is a gregarious bird and enjoys company about him. But I 
have the impression that he makes no effort to communicate with his fellows. He is 
far too much of an extrovert and is perfectly happy if he can talk all day long without 
listening to what the other fellow is saying. He is an epicure, too, and would never 
get along as does the minah bird, pecking insects off a cow’s rump. After any important 
holiday gathering, such as the National Day Parade or an Industrial Exhibition, 
when the vendors of sweetmeats, chapatis, sliced papaya and peanuts have distributed 
their wares, the parks and maidans are covered with great flocks of these birds, for 
once silent as they clean up the leavings. And there is nothing they enjoy as much as 
the remains of an afternoon tea party on a hotel lawn. I have even seen one get his 
beak into a half-empty mug of beer. 

Everywhere in India, and all day long high up in the sky, one can see the cheel, 
not singly or in pairs like hawks or eagles, but many of them circling together like 
turkey-buzzards. Through some optical distortion, perhaps because of the dryness 
and great clarity of the atmosphere, they seem much larger than they are. Seen at 
close range they have the fierce profile of the ttue bird of prey. They also have the 
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wing feathers of the larger hawks, four distinctly separated fingers that are clearly 
outlined and form a lovely arabesque against a cloudless sky. They are true hunting 
birds, although they have the disposition and appetite of scavengers, feeding on dead 
animals and slop-pail leavings. 

Mrs. Bunker told me that if at tea time she dropped bits of bread on the lawn, in 
a few moments these keen-sighted birds would spot them and begin slowly circling 
earthward. I thought this a long story. The other day we were drinking tea on the 
terrace of the Guests’ Home at 4 Keeling Road, where we are now stopping. Mike 
was holding forth, waving a bit of cracker to emphasize the points of his story. There 
was a sudden rush of air, the flash of a downward and upward shadow, and the cheel 
had snatched his cracker from his fingers without touching them. 

Betel is the name of two quite different plants, widely grown in the Orient and 
closely associated. One is the tall, slender, graceful, green-stemmed betel or areca 
palm — Areca Catechu. The nut of the palm is the size of a small hen’s egg. Its flesh, 
when ripe, is extremely hard, and has a pretty, mottled gray and brown color. In the 
market places one often sees old women paring off the albumen into thin slivers. 
When dried in the sun the flesh turns black. Flavored with various condiments, it is 
chewed throughout Asia by a population estimated at one-tenth of the human race. 

In India, Ceylon and Nepal the nut shavings are mixed with a pellet of shell lime 

— chunam — and wrapped in the small astringent leaf of the betel or pan vine 

— Piper Betel — a plant allied to black pepper. There are various other condiments 
in pan or betel, the chewing tobacco of the Asians. Among these are cardamon and 
tumeric, two aromatic East Indian herbs. Tumeric is one of the bloodroots, and its 
rootstalks yields a red juice or dye. This is the particular ingredient of pan which gives 
it its color of bright Venetian red. 

Pan chewing, when done in moderation, supposedly strengthens the gums, 
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sweetens the breath and activates the digestive organs. Without any question, however, 
it blackens the teeth and stimulates salivation. 

The expectorated design on the neutral gray of city pavements inevitably recalls 
the technical devices of some of our contemporary “drip” or “action” schools of 
painting. After a slight initial revulsion I have, however, become quite accustomed 
to these red splashes of saliva over the sidewalks and streets of Asia. But here in New 
Delhi I have noticed that the horse droppings are of the same rich hue. This must have 
something to do with their diet. Can it be that Indian horses also chew pan? 

On either side of the streets of New Delhi there is a broad double sidewalk: one 
half usually paved for pedestrians, the other for cyclists. Between the paths is a good 
coverage of grass. Here one meets country women dressed in scarlet, and with a weight 
of silver rings about their ankles. Usually they work in pairs with half a dozen babies 
playing in the dirt beside them. With a small spatula, knife or trowel they move along 
on their knees, scratching and cropping out the grass along the paths and hedges. 
Sometimes they carry with them an old gunny cloth or sheet of dirty cotton. More 
often they have looped up their scarlet saris into a deep sack and into this they stuff 
their harvest of mowed lawn. They are peasant women from Rajasthan, who have 
come to the city with their husbands looking for work. It is a misdemeanor to injure 
the lawns along the city parkways, but no one interferes with them. For a few annas 
they can sell the grass as feed for the goats, cows and buffalos in the outskirts of the 
slums where the homeless have found a temporary shelter. 

Krishna Menon is the stormy petrel, Venfant terrible, of the Indian cabinet. In 
America his sympathy for communism has been resented and his influence on Nehru 
feared. During the years that he represented his nation at the Court of St. James, to 
say that he was unpopular would be an understatement. He has never married. In 
India today he has few friends. One of his admirers said to me: When he joins a 
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group of people, he never leaves without having antagonized someone.” He is a 
brilliant man. Sitwell said of him: ' 4 He is the handsomest man I have ever seen.” 
Everyone with whom I talked about him suggested that to understand him one 
must know his past. 

Krishna Menon was born in 1897 in the State of Madras. He was educated in 
Kerala in the extreme south of the peninsula, and at the University of Madras where 
he received his B.A. degree. Later he studied at the University of London and was 
admitted as Bachelor-at-Law in the Middle Temple. For many years in England he 
was poor and without friends. All seem to agree that these early years of struggle 
left their mark on this lonely, proud and ambitious man. But he was an able lawyer 
and built up a comfortable practice. 

He became interested in politics and the social conditions of the working classes. 
He was certainly at that time in sympathy with the Communist party line. In 1939 
and 1942 he stood as the Labor Parliamentary candidate for Dundee in Scotland. 
During these years of exile he was a champion of Indian independence. In his work 
for the Congress Party, he met Nehru and fell under his influence. He has remained 
loyal to him ever since. Thus was established the bond between these two men so 
different in character and temperament. 

In 1946 and 1947, he was appointed Indian delegate to the United Nations 
Organization. From then until 1952 he was High Commissioner—Ambassador—for 
his country in London. For the next two years he served in New York as delegate to 
the United Nations. He is now the Secretary of Defense in Nehru’s cabinet. 

January 18, 1959. The informality of high Indian officials is always charming. 
It catches one sometimes off one’s guard. But when he wandered into the living 
room at 19 Tinmurti Magh, buttoning the collar of his achkan and followed by a 
room-boy with a glass of hot coffee and milk, there was no mistaking the lowered 
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brow and hawklike beak. With Nehru I think of sunlight, flashing in and out between 
billowing clouds and sheets of rain. Krishna Menon is a somber sky of black-rolling 
storm. I kept thinking as I talked to him of Thomas Wolfe’s Of Time and the River 
a current of suppressed and smoldering anger, moral indignation, hurt pride. Yet he 
impressed me with a feeling of dignity, honesty, intelligence and brutal directness. 
During the hour I was with him he never smiled. There was no concession to small 
talk. Lost in thought, as I drew him, his heavy brows fell lower and lower. The light 
was blotted out from his dark pupils. I waited for the thunder crash. 

To lift him from his depths, I ventured to draw him out—as I had without suc¬ 
cess with President Prasad: “What did you think of Grotewohl as a human being? 
To me he has a singvdarly unprepossessing face.” 

As if he had been asked an inept question, rather than in irritation, he said: “He 
is like any other human being.” 

“That may be. Perhaps he is not photogenic. But it is not a pleasant face. It is 
heavy and lumpish. It suggests insensitivity and hypocrisy.” 

“He is a little heavy, fleshy. I fancy he is not in good physical condition.” One 
has a feeling that the Minister of Defense considers every question before speaking. 
Answers with gravity; totally without humor. But here is an honest man, I thought 
to myself. I can speak to him directly and will get straightforward answers. 

“Every day I read in your papers about the growing tension with Pakistan. 
Surely with as unstable and comparatively weak a country as Pakistan, India cannot 
be afraid of war? 

Somewhat arrogantly he said: “India is never afraid, but we shall protect our¬ 
selves.” 

“I mean afraid of an explosion.” 

“If you continue to arm her, of course there is danger.” 

“But should you not take into consideration the fact that, just as Pakistan is an 
unfriendly neighbor on your border, Russia, which is a much larger and more aggres- 
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sive nation, is an unfriendly neighbor on hers. Our defense loans are obviously aimed 
against a Communist, threat, not against India.” 

With some asperity: “India does not believe in military pacts.” 

“Quite naturally. Because you do not belong to a power block. You have the 
enormous advantage, strategic as well as moral, of a policy of uncommitted neutral¬ 
ity. It was our policy, too, when we were a young nation.” 

The Minister was unwilling to concede an inch. “Except,” he rejoined, “that we 
are living in a different, an atomic age.” 

His answer did not strike me as a cogent one. This particular line of conversa¬ 
tion seemed to be running dry. I let it sink into the ground. After moments of silence: 
“Your face reminds me of Lincoln’s. I said the same thing to Nehru of his. The bone 
structure and the look of brooding sadness. I wonder if Indians are fundamentally a 
sad race? They do not smile as much as others. And they rarely laugh outright.” 

Almost angrily: “We have been going through many crises and we must con¬ 
tinually face them.” 

I had finished working. Abruptly he said: “Your coffee is cold. Shall I order 
more? Well, then, you must excuse me. I have work at the office.” It was Sunday 
morning, a little after nine. 

I do not think of Krishna Menon as a hostile or events an unkind man. Rather 
one who is torn by some deep and unresolved inner conflict. Resentful. But of what? 
Yet he impressed me as a man of integrity and unquestioned patriotism. I believe if 
I knew him better I should like and respect him. More, I fancy, than he would me— 
or America for that matter. 

On the highways of India one encounters many sorts of itinerant showmen. In 
the slums of Bombay, I had witnessed the dancers from Madras, and later on in 
Nepal I was to see the sleight-of-hand artists who practice levitation. On the broad 
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rnaidan of Old Delhi, along with the professional masseurs and vendors of medicinal 
herbs and powders, I encountered many Hindu fortunetellers. Spread out in front of 
them were the intriguing modernistic diagrams of the right palm, cabalistically divided 
into red and black sections and covered with magic lettering. 

No tourist’s visit in India is complete until he has heard a Yogi snake charmer 
wheezing on his gourd flute, into the lower end of which two short bamboo pipes are 
inserted. The snake, along with the cow and elephant, is accorded a sacred symbol¬ 
ism in the Hindu cosmogony. It is difficult for me to understand why it should have 
been sacrificially chosen in the only sadistic, popular entertainment of India. For 
although Hindus are appallingly negligent in their treatment of animals and will 
indiscriminately allow their low-caste dogs and sacred cows to die of starvation, they 
are not a consciously cruel people. As far as I know, they have never indulged in 
cock-fighting, bull-baiting and other games of the sort. 

Snake charmers entertain a far larger audience than the foreign tourists, 
although it is on the lawns of the Grand Hotels that they get their big money. Ger¬ 
trude Emerson Sen saw them perform in the villages of Utar Pradesh over thirty 
years ago. In her Voiceless India , she has an interesting passage about this ancient 
entertainment. The same ritual which she then observed is practiced today in the 
streets of New Delhi. 

“To say that a cobra ‘dances’ is a fanciful way of saying that-it does a good deal 
of neck-stretching. Snakes lack even the internal structure of an organ for hearing, 
but they must feel vibrations. They are taught to associate the gourd flute with food, 
and its penetrating whine will always draw a snake out of its basket. When I asked 
if the snakes were trained to perform, all the Yogis laughed at the idea. The peculiar 
swaying movements of the cobra with lifted head and spread hood very likely indi¬ 
cate an instinctive preparation to strike. Snake charmers will generally be seen mov¬ 
ing a fist back and forth in front of a cobra. Either charmed by the movement or 
seeking to avoid the obstacle in the path of an attack, a cobra goes through a char- 
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acteristic "dance.’ The Indian villager is as eager to watch the performance of a 
professional snake charmer as a foreign tourist.” 

The happiest of the itinerant showmen are the young vagabonds who travel the 
roads with their stable of three small monkeys. They, too, frequent the Connaught 
Circus and the broad, shaded streets of the more fashionable streets of the capital. The 
boys crack their whips. The monkeys prance and dance. It is the good life while one 
is young and has not settled down to the serious business of raising a family. 

An Indian friend of Helene’s, whose husband had been attached to his embassy 
in Washington for several years, had promised one day to take her shopping. This 
morning she called in her American limousine. “Do you mind,” she asked, “if I 
stop for a few moments at my Hindu temple ? I always visit it on Tuesday and Friday 
mornings.” 

The temple was dedicated to her particular Hindu deity, Lord Hanuman, the 
monkey. It was an insignificant little building, situated in one of the shabbier and 
more crowded sections of Old Delhi. Many poor people were gathered in front of it, 
waiting to receive a distribution of alms. Before going in, her friend stopped to purchase 
colored rice, sweetmeats and marigolds, which because of their color are most gen¬ 
erally used in religious ceremonies throughout Hindu and Buddhist Asia. She left 
the rice and candies as an offering to Hanuman. She presented the flowers, however, 
to the temple priest for purification and later carried them back to her home. 

Lord Hanuman is worshipped and admired in Hindu mythology for his great 
courage and moral virtues. He was the bravest and most powerful of the tribes of 
monkeys or monkey-faced beings. It seems natural enough in a religion which 
believes in the transmigrations of souls between human beings and animals that the 
line of demarcation between the two is blurred. Saint Francis of Assisi also welcomed 
birds and wolves as his brothers, believing quite rightly that they, too, were one 
expression of God’s creative will. 
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Lord Hanuman was the child of a nymph by a wind-god. He had an adventurous 
life. He is best known, however, for his exploits in the war between the divine Rama 
and the ten-headed demon Havana, ruler of Ceylon. Havana had stolen Rama’s wife 
Sita — the same old story. Ram pursued him to southern India, where he was held 
up at the Straits of Ceylon. Hanuman, with great resourcefulness and the help of a 
host of monkeys, flew backward and forward carrying boulders from the Himalayas 
and succeeded in building a bridge across the straits. Today the passage is still 
known as Ram setu. 

Some may consider the temple ritual to Lord Hanuman by sophisticated Indians 
a little ridiculous. I do not find it so. This charming Hindu symbolism, mythology or 
idolatry whichever we choose to call it—is not so different from that of Christianity 
and more particularly of Roman Catholicism. There are some beautiful mosaics in 
Rome—I am thinking of those in the Churches of Santa Maria della Navicella and 
Santi Cosma e Damiano where Christ and the twelve disciples are portrayed as sheep 
and the Holy Ghost as a dove. Neither one nor the other of these animals has the 
high intelligence nor the curiosity—surely the most divine gift to human beings—of 
the monkey; nor are their moral attributes, even for animals, of a very high order. 

The Indian turn of mind is as alien to ours as is the Latin to the Anglo-Saxon. 
It has a speculative, philosophical, often metaphysical and ethical approach, which 
in small doses I find refreshing. Especially as an antidote to the oppressively factual 
outlook and evaluation of life—registered in terms of dollars or wordly success— 
which is too often the basis of conversation at home, not just on Madison Avenue but 
among one s artist friends. Again and again I felt that there is no better hook than 
E. M. f orster s Passage to India, written thirty-five years ago, to understand her 
intellectuals today. I should add that with her independence and her growing and 
acknowledged position as leader in the Asian and African block, she has fewer of 
Hamlet s self-doubts than formerly in her philosophic speculations. 

Unless one is a trained critic or student of history, it is difficult to remain objec¬ 
tive in one’s first impressions and enthusiasms. Alfred North Whitehead told Lucien 
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Price, who edited his Dialogues, that he could have written an important hook about 
the United States after spending three weeks in our country. But having lived there 
for twenty years, he realized each day more clearly his incapacity for such an under¬ 
taking. While in India, I had the fortune to meet and talk to a dozen of her foremost 
statesmen. I have not since then changed my first impression that the small body 
which governs this nation of almost four hundred million is an exceptional, scholarly 
and highly principled group of men and women. In America, England, France and Ger¬ 
many one can find equally brilliant people in government circles. But my first impres¬ 
sion still stands: that in India the general level of the governing class is, intellectually 
and morally, as high as any in the world. 

Whether I am right or wrong in these impressions, there is no question that Dr. 
Sri Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, the Vice-President of India, is a scholar and philosopher 
of international reputation. He was born in 1888. His short biography in Who’s 
Who is an impressive, though to me unintelligible, jargon of academic honors: Kt. 
1931, F.R.S.L., M.A., D.Litt., L.L.D., D.C.L., Litt.D., F.B.A., and so forth. In 
scholastic circles, he is known and respected all over the world. In India, among 
educated men, he is revered as a student of philosophy and religion, and universally 
loved as a great human being. 

He has been a Professor of Philosophy and later President of the College of 
Madras. At Manchester College, Oxford University, he was Lecturer on Comparative 
Religion. For ten years between 1939 and 1948 be was Vice-Chancellor of the famous 
Hindu University of Benares. From 1936 to 1952 he held the chair of Eastern 
Religion at Oxford. From 1946 to 1950 he was the Leader of the Indian Delegation 
to UNESCO and in 1952 became its President. That same year he was elected Vice- 
President of India. At the age of seventy-two, in addition to his other activities, he 
still carries on his obligations as Chancellor of the University of Delhi. 

Since it had been arranged that I should do a drawing of Dr. Radhakrishnan, I 
asked his young secretary, Mr. Sastry, if I might make a preliminary inspection of the 
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lighting in the different rooms of the house where I should be allowed to work. 
People are quite used to the fact that a photographer may resort to all sorts of arti¬ 
ficial lighting to obtain a good likeness. Too many seem to feel that a painter can 
make out quite well while the sitter is at his desk dictating letters, his back to the 
window, the sunlight pouring into the room, or coming from an overhead electric 
fixture. One morning I found myself busy with Mr. Sastry at 2 King Edward Road, 
raising and lowering French screens that gave out on a southern exposure and shift¬ 
ing about chairs and heavy sofas. 

An elderly man wandered in and joined us. He was dressed in the usual olive-drab 
achkan, the long formal coat buttoning to the chin, which is so familiar in Nehru’s 
photographs. -The morning air was chilly, and he had draped a white Kashmir shawl 
about his shoulders. 

Well, how do you find the light?” he asked without any preliminary intro¬ 
duction. 

I made a split-second guess, for as yet I had not seen any photographs of the 
Vice-President. “It is good of you to give me a sitting, Dr. Radhakrishnan, for you 

must be very busy just now with the coming session of the International Science 
Congress.” 

Almost immediately he asked: “Was it your brother who was the presiding judge 
at the Niirnberg 1 rials? Yes, yes. I remember his name was later proposed as Sec¬ 
retary of UNESCO. I know that our delegation favored his nomination. But it went 
to Julian Huxley.” 

I said. It s a small world. I was at the Niirnberg Trials, too. Doing drawings for 
Look magazine. Later I visited the concentration camps at Dachau. I talked in their 
cells to many of the prisoners then on trial, the criminals, sadists, perverts and mur¬ 
derers, who had executed the orders of the upper echelons of the Nazi hierarchy. I 
became absorbed in the whole problem of evil, and the rapidity with which civilized 
human beings can sink to a lower moral level than that of animals. I talked to some 
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of our psychiatrists at the trials. They told me how people inevitably transfer their 
sense of guilt to some scapegoat. ‘Otherwise,’ they said, ‘human beings, once they 
become aware of the consequences of their acts, would commit suicide.’ And a young 
officer in charge of the prisoners said to me: ‘It is frightful to see how quickly 
decent American boys will revert to the standards of the criminals they are guarding. 
Thank God for our long tradition of freedom and democracy. It is our only safe¬ 
guard.’ ” 

“Ah yes,” he answered. “It is the same old story: Germans, Russians, Americans, 
Hindus, Moslems. We are all alike and slide back easily to bestiality. It is only 
education that can save us.” 

I said: “I remember talking to a Lithuanian-Jewish doctor. He had escaped with 
his wife from a Nazi concentration camp. The couple were separated for two years 
before they met again. The S.S. troops were combing the camp with police dogs, fer¬ 
reting out Jewish women and children to send to the gas chambers. He told me how he 
got through the prison guards, disguised as a peasant. He had drugged his baby to 
keep it quiet and carried it on his back in a gunny sack, covered with potatoes. He 
was a psychiatrist and something of a saint besides. He was convinced, he said, that 
Germans were no different, at least no worse, than other people. ‘It is only that they 
are more obedient—they have a father complex—more disciplined and better organ¬ 
ized. So that when they commit mass crime it is on a more frightful scale.’ ” 

Dr. Radhakrishnan said again: “It is only education that can save us. I always 
wish that our politicians would discuss ideas more frequently and would talk less 
about politics.” This was a refreshing pronouncement, coming from the Vice-Presi¬ 
dent of the largest democracy in the world. 

I told him that I hoped some day to publish an album of artists and intellectual - 
leaders from America, Asia and Russia. “After what you have just said, would you 
be willing to write a short statement for me of your faith in the greater importance 
of art and ideas than of politics in our world today?” He agreed to think it over. 
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Since then, one or two friends in the publishing field have expressed to me their 
doubts about the interest of the general public in such a venture (translated: of the 
assurance of getting a return on the investment). As my idea may die stillborn, I 
may as well here quote part of a letter which I received before leaving New Delhi 
from the kindly philosopher. 

“We live in a generation when the old world is dying and a new world is struggling 
to be born. History has suddenly speeded up the pace of events and is compelling us 
to work for a world community. Unless we elect to go backward, there is no other 
road for us to take. To build a world order is an imperative necessity. While political 
alliances and economic arrangements help to bring the world together, a sense of 
world community is created by art and literature. They foster understanding among 
nations.” 

An appointment was fixed for me on the following Saturday, January twentieth. 
When I came into his study I found him, this time in his role of Chancellor of the 
University, engaged in conference with a couple of young professors. He was dressed 
in white, closely-fitting achkan which reached almost to the ground. His slight figure 
and pale, sensitive features gave him a look of apostolic fragility and otherworldliness. 
The discussion in Hindustani was prolonged. My appointment was for a limited time. 
I was becoming increasingly nervous. When he finally sat down, his eyes flickered 
and then almost closed. I tried without success to resuscitate him. The next half hour 
was — for both of us, I fancy — something of a torture. Then the door opened and two 
more visitors came in. The Chancellor awoke from an uncomfortable torpor to an 
animated professional discussion — again in Hindustani. I closed my sketchbook and 
folded my arms. 

“Are you finished with me?” he asked with a look of relief. 

“No, but perhaps I can do better without you.” He had posed atrociously and it 
was a pretty bad drawing. We shook hands. “Dr. Radhakrishnan, it was kind of you 
to have given me your time. You and Mr. Nehru are the two most engaging persons 
I have talked to in India. I wish I had done better by you.” 


Benares 


January 30, 1959. Our bags were piled into a taxi to take us to the airport. As I was 
tipping the room hoys and waiters, one of the young untouchables, whose job it is to 
sweep the leaves off the driveway and patrol the house at night, came up with three 
marigolds which he shyly offered to us. I give him a rupee. A wistful, almost tender 
smile lit up the usually impassive features. 

January 31, 1959. Benares is a city of half a million souls. Here we spent a week. 
There are two hotels on the outskirts of the city. But, as far as I could see, there are 
no restaurants, drugstores, taxis, shoeshine stands, bookstores or newspaper vendors. 
It is a medieval town, a venerable seat of traditional Hindu and Moslem learning; 
it is one of the oldest, one of the holiest and filthiest cities of Mother India. It celebrates 
four hundred religious festivals a year. At Clarke’s Hotel, we discussed its charms 
and shortcomings with a white-haired British spinster, a devotee of the earlier 
Hinayana Buddhist faith and a disciple of Anandarmai, the Bengalese saint. ‘ It is 
the only city which has in any way remained Indian,” she remarked with asperity. 

The religious life of the city centers about the steep ghats; which stretch for miles 
along the muddy waters of the Ganges. For the tourists, the funeral pyres are the 
main attraction of the city. Drifting at sunset in a flat-bottomed skow some little 
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distance from the shore, one can best appreciate their exotic charm. Dark, seminaked 
bodies are silhouetted against the gray ghats. Splashes of scarlet and green and purple 
are reflected in the yellow mirror. The smoke from the pyres blurs the sharp line of 
the ghats, which rise tier above tier to the walls of Aurangzeb’s Mosque. When I first 
saw all this splendor, steeped in the religious myths of two millenia, 1 recalled the 
Benares paintings of my friend Maurice Sterne. Fifty years ago, as a young man, he 
worked here for several months. These canvases — rich, somber and deeply moving 
— are among the finest he ever painted. 

Mike and I decided to see it all at close range, mingling and drifting with the 
crowds. There is the same activity that one finds at any water resort, but here it is 
dramatized into religious pageantry. On the high terrace above the steps where the 
bicycle rickshaws were parked sat the rows of merchants. They were selling pan, 
chapathis, sweetmeats, fruit and tea. Others dispensed small bottles of perfumed oil 
for the masseurs, strings of holy beads, and small, colored clay figures of Vishnu, 
Shiva and Ganesha. Below the merchants* were the professional beggars, as dis¬ 
tinguished from the holy men who also shake their tin cups to receive offerings. 
Lepers held up for our inspection stumps covered with scales, fingerless hands and 
corroded faces. Here, too, were humpbacks, the blind, dwarfs and other examples 
of deformed human beings. 

Still lower down, where the river laps the broad flagstones, was the animated 
activity of religious ritual. How Peter Breughel, the Elder, would have relished it. 
Barbers squatted beside half-naked clients, shaving their heads and trimming beards. 
Professional masseurs rubbed oil into the spare, firm flanks of wrinkled, white-haired 
sadhus. Other holy men, who had not cut hair or beard for years, oiled and combed 
their locks or rubbed ashes into them. Some painted their faces with red, white and 
yellow clay. Many washed their bodies and their linen, which they spread out on the 
steps in the sun. Some shook them out to dry or ran along the steps waving them. 
They seemed to be practicing for a ballet. Goats, white bulls and broad-skulled 
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buffalos wan.dered about or slept in the shade. Children rode them piggy-back and 
slapped th«r rumps. Others played mumbledy-peg and flew small kites. Little girls 
carrying babies ran after us, whining for backshish. 

Large umbrellas were installed near the edge of the water. Holy men sat cross- 
legged under them, reading Sanskrit from yellow texts, peeling oranges, performing 
their ablutions, rinsing their mouths with the forefinger from small brass bowls. Some 
lay on their backs and slept. I wondered if they rented these umbrellas for a week or 
a season. Perhaps they had been living here for years. 

Young men, trained athletes in the pink of condition, practiced Yogi exercises. 
They rubbed resin into their palms and lifted heavy weights. They swung tall Indian 
clubs, cylindrical in shape, four or five feet high and weighing fifty pounds. 
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A hairless bitch, covered with sores, lay out in the sun. Two black puppies gnawed 
at the deflated udders. 

An Indian was bathing his buffalos. A dozen of them stood in the water or lay 
submerged, their eyes luxuriantly closed, a look of sensuous enjoyment on the thick- 
skulled, placid faces. The Indian rubbed their backs vigorously with a round, smooth 
stone. From time to time he shoved their heads below the surface. 

Orange peels floated near the steps, where men were unloading fagots from a 
barge. 

A few steps further up the ghat, the stokers were squatting on their heels, their 
shoulders thrust forward between their knees in that characteristic Indian crouch. 
With long bamboo poles they prodded the embers of the funeral pyre. The logs had 
been carefully built up to obtain a good draft. Burnt through, they had fallen in with 
the body which was almost consumed. One naked foot, with long, prehensile toenails, 
burnt off at the ankle, was balanced precariously on a charred stump about to tumble 
into the hot coals. The pigmentation of the skin had been toasted brown, like a terra 
cotta bowl which has been overfired. 

Other funeral pyres had burnt down low. The cremators were raking together 
into a small neat pile the ends of fagots, ashes and human remains. Smoke drifted 
toward us, carrying with it the smell of roasted flesh. 

Michael, circling up wind, said: “I wonder if I shall ever again enjoy a charcoal 
broiled steak?” 

Half a dozen untouchables came down the steps of the ghat at a brisk walk to the 
rhythm of a loose refrain. Their burden was piteously light. The body was covered 
with scarlet silk and strapped down on the stretchers. The men „descended to the 
edge of the water and slid the body into the holy river. Fruit rinds, straw and refuse 
mingled with the rosebuds, thrown in as a last offering. Purified by the immersion, 
the body was pulled back onto the steps. There it was left, awaiting the preparation 
of a fresh pyre. The water lapped over the feet and the scarlet dye ran down and spread 
out into the river. 
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Benares is also a holy city to the followers of the Prophet. Not far from the spot 
where the ashes of orthodox Hindus were thrown into the Ganges, Mike and I watched 
a young Moslem couple being married. The bridegroom was a conventional young 
man, the son of a wealthy silk merchant from the chowk. He wore evening clothes, 
probably hired for the occasion, patent leather shoes and a red fez. I would say that 
he belonged to the Madison Avenue set of Benares: smooth, self-possessed, with a 
fair smattering of English, and an eye to public relation values. He was the sort one 
runs across in the offices of any international currency exchange. Not exactly slick, but 
knowing. He was quite eager that we should photograph his young bride and after a 
little hesitation consented to pose with her. 

She was from a different kettle of fish. She might have been sixteen years old, 
or even younger. Extraordinarily beautiful, with the very formal, very sensual, 
primitive and expressionless features that one finds among some of the portrait busts 
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of the wives or sisters of Egyptian pharaohs, or in Etruscan statuary — that wonderful 
sarcophagus of the feasting couple in the Villa di Giulia in Rome. There is something 
of the wild animal in this type, the perfection of physical form w'hich does not relate 
in any way to the human psyche. Her eyes were large, lustrous and vacant. The nose, 
too large at the base, but delicately chiseled in the perfect oval of the face. Only the 
mouth had character, the suggestion of immature rapacity. It was not entirely pleasant. 

A black shawl, studded with inlaid glass, lay over her head and shoulders. A wide 
tiara of brilliants circled her forehead. It had seven clusters of inlaid silver work. 
There was another cluster of silver above one eye, from which hung nine large pearls. 
A smaller circle of beads hung across the bridge of her nose. Four thin chains of 
filigree bells of silver and semiprecious stones hung on either side of her face. Her 
nose was pierced with a delicate ring, the size of a bracelet, into which three other 
large pearls had been woven. The ring fell over and partly covered her heavy lips and 
small chin. 

The girl posed quite docilely for her photograph. Never looking at me, but 
through and over and around me. Yet I had the feeling that she missed nothing and 
could evaluate instinctively, as does a wild animal. 

Toward evening, the tempo of activity on the ghats undergoes a change. The 
ceremonial ablutions, the Yogi exercises and the purifications in the sun were over for 
the day. Scholars emerged from small, cavelike openings high up on the ghats under 
the walls of the old city. To indicate their humility, some of them had rubbed ashes 
over their faces or stiffened the braids of their long hair with colored powder or clay. 
They gathered about them crowds of fifty or a hundred, and with dramatic gesture 
read verses from the mantra and expounded the meaning of the text. 

We approached one of the teachers, who stood on a small, raised platform. About 
him were seated perhaps a hundred women. There were no men in the audience. The 
holy man was dressed in a scarlet sari, edged with gold thread. It was wound tightly 
about his loins and fell to his ankles. His bare arms were covered with rows of silver 
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bracelets and there were silver anklets above his bare feet. His h\ce was powdered 
and his waist wasplike. Three boys sat at his feet and beat out a slow rhythm on drums. 
He turned from side to side as he danced, shaking small bronze cymbals from his 
raised arms. 

Walking back to the hotel along the Chaitganj Road, we passed a young man 
sitting under a trellised arbor of some flowering vine. He sat on his heels, leaning 
forward so that his armpits rested on his knees and his hands covered his broad feet. 
In this posture he seemed at first quite naked. Later I noticed that he wore a jockstrap. 
His hair was curled and anointed, and his head was circled with a fillet. His thick, 
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sensual lips were parted. His eyes, half closed and brooding, gave him the look of 
someone in a trance or under the influence of a drug. Beside him was a small bowl 

of rice husks. 

From time to time, with the slow movement of an automaton, he reached into the 
bowl and flipped a few grains into the air. Small birds that perched in the vine 
fluttered down and caught the rice on the wing. A crowd stood about watching him. 
He seemed unaware of them. I tried to read, not so much the mentality, as the 
immediate thought or purpose behind the trancelike expression, the half-parted lips, 
the heavy, unseeing eyes, the look of ecstasy, of someone suffering in a dream. 

“What is he doing?” I asked. 

“He is feeding the birds. He is a sadhu, a holy man."’ 

As it was getting late, Mike and I picked up a rickshaw bicycle. In the crowded 
chowk, we were slowed up by a tangle of automobiles, bicycles, pedestrians and 
cattle. A big, cream-colored bull dropped a steaming pancake on the sidewalk. An 
old woman ran forward, rolling her sleeves above the elbow. Stooping, she spread 
her hands and scooped up what she could. She carried it carefully, so as not to drop 
the precious fuel, to a half-filled basket, and then returned for another load. 
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A friend of mine who spent some time in India and who was deeply moved by the 
human kindliness, the tolerance and the creative fermentation of her people, felt 
nevertheless that “there was no wave length on which she could tune in” to com¬ 
municate with them. For certain elements of the subcontinent I felt this to be an 
apt phrase. 

The professional holy men and the professional beggars — at times it is difficult 
to draw the line between them — form a considerable segment of the population. They 
run into the millions. Nor would it be proper to consider them solely as a parasitical 
and cancerous growth, the removal of which would restore vigor to the rest of the body. 
The brass begging cup of India’s sadhus offers an opportunity for an act of service 
to the needy. Like the thousands of black-robed priests in Rome, although they may 
live off the sweat of the brows of their fellow men, they are unquestionably a moral 
and spiritual yeast to the rest of the nation. Whether this particular yeast improves 
the bread or not is another question. But without it Indians—or Italians—would be a 
different sort of people. 

For large measure, I should add to these an even greater segment of the popu¬ 
lation : those whose response toward every act and circumstance of life is resignation 
and passivity. With all such Indians, I could never find a wave length on which to 
tune in. 
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Many times I tried to put myself in their place, to imagine how I should react 
to life if I were actually inside them: the naked sadhus under the umbrellas on the 
banks of the Ganges; the Yogis, smeared with clay and ashes, lying on their backs 
under the bridge of the Hooghley, crushing huge bricks on their bared breasts; the 
silent crowds about them, impassive in their concentrated participation; the woman, 
sitting on the pavement with a dying baby in her lap; the lepers and blind beggars 
standing at the entrance to the Old Fort in Delhi; the old men so weak from mal¬ 
nutrition that their thighs are no bigger than my wrist. All of them resigned and 

passive. 

Many of the holy men and beggars, many of these women, too, had great physical 
beauty: nobility of feature and the untroubled gaze of the visionary, philosopher or 
saint. But with all of them I felt that there was no medium of communication. 

Most Indians, however, seemed to me warm and intelligent. Although they have 
the intellectual sophistication of an ancient civilization, they are spontaneous and 
candid, eager to be understood and liked. I shall try to describe three of them whom 
we saw frequently and who were helpful to us in many ways. 

R. K. Kapur spent several years with his embassy in Washington. He is now in 
the Ministry of Education in New Delhi. He knows Nehru intimately and is a friend 
of President Prasad and of Dr. Radhakrishnan. What struck me most about him is 
his passion for ideas, and his love of India. From the beginning I felt not so much that 
he wished to educate me as that he feared I should miss some of the people and the 
sights that I was looking for. We had only been in New Delhi a few days when he 
arranged for us a little buffet party to meet the younger artists, writers and critics 
whom he felt we should know. 

The very last night that we spent in India he invited Kulkarni and a few others 
for a last talk. He had been to hear the Prime Minister’s second Azad Memorial 
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Address, and apologized for having us in at such a late hour. Helene remarked 
casually that she regretted never having heard Nehru speak in public. Kapur felt, I 
think, that he had been negligent in not anticipating her wish and getting us tickets, 
as he had so thoughtfully done in the past on several occasions. 

One of the guests was a young poet. He chanted his pieces in his native Bengalese 
language. This is an ancient Indian tradition, which Tagore had revived. Later we 
discussed the appropriate use of music and improvisation to express poetic feeling. 
This somehow led to an argument about the proper use of abstraction as an art 
medium. Kapur suggested that today’s expressionism in painting might point the 
return to the great periods of classic art where form is merely the symbol of some 
universal truth. To this 1 could not quite agree, for I feel that most contemporary 
abstraction is expressionistic, romantic and the exploration of a new world cycle rather 
than the return to a former tradition. 

Kapur is one of the few people I have known who is never dead for a moment 
during the hours he is awake. I always felt that his intellectual excitement was such 
that he was unable to keep it to himself. It was spilling over and he must share it 
. with others. 

He called us up one evening after the National Day Parades and insisted on driving 
us about the public buildings, which during this particular week are illuminated. 
Later we walked together up the Rajpat - the Royal Avenue - which leads to the 
President’s House. The borders had been lighted by hundreds of little earthenware 
dishes of mustard-seed oil. He pointed out to us how the steps leading up to the palace 
had been covered with bricks and sprinkled over with clay to protect the white marble 
treads from oil stains. The little lamps shimmered along the paths in a warm, 
pinkish glow. It made a pleasant contrast with the cool, greenish electric lighting 

along the roofs and windows of the buildings. 

At another time he took us to see the Mogul gardens behind the President’s 
House. From time to time they are thrown open to the public. These gardens are 
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more formal than French or Italian Renaissance landscaping. They are generally built 
about a pool of water, which must suggest a touch of coolness during the torrid 
summer months. Here there is never frost and during the winter rarely a cloud in the 
sky. In such a climate there is a profusion of flowers which has the brilliance of a' 
Persian miniature painting. As much as anything, these gardens suggested for me 
the ease and culture of the Mogul courts. 

Kapur is a healthy extrovert, but he has his heroes. I fancy that in Gandhi and 
Nehru he can see no wrong. A few days before leaving India he took us to the 
Rajghat, the low rise above the Yamuna River upon which the Mahatma was 
cremated. The holy spot is surrounded by an ugly brick wall with clumsy modern 
trellis work between the heavy pillars. In the center of the enclosure is a square 
cement platform about two feet high. It is always freshly covered with roses, mari¬ 
golds and other flowers which children, mourners and pilgrims bring here. Kapur 
told me that the flat platform is provisional and that the government some day may 
erect a monument that can be seen for miles about. We both agreed, however, that 
except for the ugly brick wall, the low platform and the flowers are what Gandhi 
would himself have most liked. 

Coming back I said: “It is hard for an American to understand Gandhi. He was a 
saintly man, a student of history and a political realist. Yet he seems a medievalist 
in his attempt to turn back scientific and technological progress. v 

“That is not true. He welcomed the advance of science. But he felt that it must 
be subordinated to his moral and spiritual values.” 

“Yet he told his wife that he would rather see her dead than have her drink a 
cup of mutton broth which had been prescribed by her doctor.” 

“Yes, because, as a Hindu, he felt it wrong to eat meat. But it would not be fair 
to say that he was opposed as such to the benefits of science and medicine.” 

At the Republic Day Parades I jokingly said to him that for a nation which so 
piously prides itself on peaceful coexistence, there seemed a rather lavish display of 
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soldiers, marines, bombers, tanks and the other impedimenta of war. “But, if one 
must have a military display,” I added, “this is the right note. Bagpipes, elephants, 
camels, Gurkas, whose knives like huge trowels are carried ahead of them by boy 
scouts, and a war dance on a large wooden float by a primitive tribe of Pondicherry 
Negroes, all this gives a touch of realism which would frighten any aggressor. 

Of Nehru, Kapur said: “He works sixteen hours a day. It is his love of human 
beings and his intellectual curiosity that keeps him alive.” 

I said: “I can imagine that at times he can be irritable.” 

“Oh yes. He can scold and fly into a nasty temper. But it only lasts a moment. 

And then the sun is out again.” 

Kapur is one of the most generous and kindest men I know. 


I met Krishna Kulkarni at the opening of his exhibition of paintings in Tokyo. 
I had seen his work in Washington and we had a number of friends in common. He 
is tall, with a fine expressive face, and large, deep-set eyes. Offhand I cannot remember 
any Indian of my acquaintance whose eyes are not arresting. They are almost nevei 
aggressive and rarely sparkle. They have an indrawn look of having experienced life 
and accepted it. Gentle eyes, though not necessarily brooding or sad. I have never 
seen in them the hard detached glitter that is often characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon 

or the Celt. 

I was also holding a retrospective exhibition of my lithographs at the Bridgestone 
Museum in Tokyo that week. He said at once: “I shall go and see them tomorrow. 
But I know your work. Why not bring your prints to New Delhi? I can arrange an 
exhibition there for you any time.” 

Kulkarni has warmth and charm of manner and is well informed about American 
and European art. His work is in the modern idiom. It derives from the Paris School 
of the twenties and thirties. He has adapted this very freely and personally, however, 
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to interpret India and the life of the villages. He has talent and facility and is probably 
better known in America and Europe than any other Indian painter of his generation. 
Life, however, is not always easy on Indian artists. Most of them, to make ends meet, 
accept teaching positions in schools or universities. In addition to his talent, Kulkarni 
has energy and breathes confidence. I think he will have the continued success he 
deserves. 

Ampng his other activities, he is one of the directors of the Silpi Chakra Gallery, 
which is run cooperatively by the younger painters of New Delhi. The night before 
my opening, he invited twenty or thirty artists and a number of critics and writers 
who were their friends to meet us. Many of them had been to America or had traveled 
in Europe. Coffee and sandwiches were served in the gallery. We sat around and talked 
together for a couple of hours. Most of them came the next day to the opening. I have 
never had a more friendly and spontaneous reception. 

For reasons which are a little obscure to me, my work was very favorably 
commented on in all the Delhi papers and weekly magazines. I don’t think I have 
ever had more enthusiastic reviews. The exhibition was subsequently invited to the 
University of Baroda and to the Bhulabhai Institute of Bombay. F rom there it traveled 
to Madras and Calcutta, where over six thousand persons attended the exhibition. Most 
of the visitors, according to the report of our cultural attache, were college students, 
office workers, cultural leaders, educators and critics. 

There are two possible explanations for the warm reception I received in India 
and Japan. I have always felt that the art media which best lend themselves to 
expression of the painter’s critical comment on his times, or more generally on life, 
are the print and the mural painting. In selecting the lithographs which I was to 
exhibit, I included a number, the subject of which I thought would particularly 
interest an Asian audience: the cannibalism of war, the master race, the world we live 
in; and others which the English critic Sir Herbert Read has spoken of in my work 
as realistic expressionism. Now in America, such work is reviewed by critics favor- 
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ably or otherwise — only in terms of aesthetic formalism, with never any discussion of 
the implied meaning, as if this had no importance. In India, as in Japan, the prints 
were chiefly commented on for their symbolism and implicit moral protest. This 
pleased me. I like to think that art, apart from giving aesthetic pleasure through line, 
color and design, is deeply related to life. What the artist feels and has to say about 
life, even though obliquely expressed, is quite as important as how he says it. 

The other reason for the interest in my work is even simpler. Indians are eager 
to know more about America and the diversity of American art. And their attitude 
toward us is not a preconceived conviction that we are only a race of businessmen. 

We saw a good deal of Krishna and his charming wife during our month’s visit 
in the capital. He also kept us informed on what we should see and do. He had often 
worked in the villages and had hoped, if he could get away, to come sketching with 
us in Benares. He suggested, too, that I visit the encampment of the tribal Indians at 
the Talkatora Gardens, where they were rehearsing for the dances at the National 
Day celebrations. 

Amar Nath Sehgal was one of the young artists whom Kapur had us meet. He 
is a sculptor of very real talent. One can hope that his personal vision of India, its 
villages and buffalos, reminiscent but in no way leaning on Marini* will not evaporate 
in the anonymous abstraction toward which he has more recently turned. In many 
ways he is like Kulkarni: generous, handsome and intelligent. He has lived for several 
years in New York and exhibited there. He is less buoyant than Kulkarni. When so 
many artists find it necessary to advertise their success or cover their lack of assurance 
with a shield of aggressiveness, it is pleasant to find along with real talent his 
particular brand of reserve, bordering on a gentle pessimism. 

Apart from his sculpture, he is an authority on village folk art. He is employed 
by the government in the Department of Community Development, which encour- 
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ages, directs and subsidizes the village craft industries. Kapur had said to me: “If you 
intend to work in a village, you must talk with Sehgal. He has been to many of them 
and can give you as good advice as anyone in India. Sehgal later spoke to me of 
Nilokheri in the Punjab. “But it is cold there now and the houses are without heat. 
Later on in the spring, when you return from Benares, perhaps I can get away from 
the office. We can go down there together for a few days.” 

Like many young Indians, he is proud of the village craft art and conscious of its 
importance. He showed me lovely little bronzes and terra cotta figures in his apart¬ 
ment. I told him that I could not quite understand anyone with his obvious talent 
sacrificing so much of his time to administrative work. He smiled and shrugged his 
shoulders. Later he showed me some articles he had written and which he felt might 
interest me. 

Unfortunately Sehgal was kept too busy to get away with us. I realized only latei 
that his position in a government office was an economic necessity for him. An artist s 
life at times can be an emotional torment. But with Sehgal one would never know it. 


The six hundred thousand 
dung heaps of India 


Nilokheri is the administrative center of a Village Block Development Organization. 
There are a hundred villages and perhaps sixty thousand villagers in an average 
Block. A village will have fifty to a hundred families. It is a cluster of sun-dried 
brick or mud huts. There are usually a few brick buildings — the school, the village 
recreation center, the houses of the headman and the wealthier landowners. Some¬ 
times the paths between the mud huts and gutters into which the sewage runs from 
small openings in the houses are lined with brick. Frequently the well from which 
drinking water is carried in buckets is enclosed by a low cement wall. The Block 
Development personnel consists of a director and two assistants, one of whom is a 
woman. There is a small additional staff: cook, house boy and chauffeurs. 

Integrated with the Block Development Organization, but under separate juris¬ 
diction, is the Social Education Organization. It trains and sends out to the villages 
social workers and technicians. Ten such workers — young teachers, artists, college 
graduates — work on a village level. Each one is responsible for ten villages. He has 
a jeep at his disposal and visits the outlying districts when he can. Of course, during 
the monsoon rains much of the surrounding country is isolated. In the broadest sense 
his job is social village education: rudimentary medical care, hygiene, birth control, 
carpentry, ironwork, home crafts and industries elementary school teaching, crop 
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rotation and agriculture. The workers are trained by the national government but 
work under state governments. In defraying the cost of village improvements — 
enclosed wells, brick paths, open, brick-lined sewage gutters; and on a higher level, 
roads, dykes, canals — the government advances half the money, the local communities 
the remainder. In the showrooms of the Social Education Organization are exhibited 
hand-forged tools — plows, adzes, sickles, spinning and carding wheels, looms, the 
technical equipment for matchmaking, presses for mustard seed or ground-nut oil, 
examples of wood-joining, ceramics, children’s art. The Indian villagers have primitive 
and inadequate tools, yet they are born craftsmen. The ryot — the landowning peasant 
— has never learned the use of a shovel, a scythe, an axe. His plow is a shaft of wood 
with an iron tip at one end and a handle at the other. Strictly speaking, it does not 
plow the soil. It scratches it. His shovel is a wide-blade hoe, which breaks the soil or 
lifts it from a trench. His axe is a ten-pound sledge-hammer, one end of which is 
sharpened into a thin cutting wedge. He mows a field of wheat or sugar cane with 
a small sickle. 

I am ignorant of and not particularly interested in India’s economic problems. 
Anyone, however, who spends an hour in an Indian village will be shocked by the 
hideous physical conditions in which the peasants have been living for the past two 
thousand years. There are approximately six hundred thousand villages in India 
what Gandhi with commendable understatement spoke of as six hundred thousand 
dung heaps. They constitute over eighty per cent of the population: that is three 
hundred million human souls. Anyone who spends even a week in India and bothers 
to read the newspapers will realize that the core of India’s home policy is the 
rehabilitation of the village; its integration into modern industrial life; and lastly 
the preservation of its democratic, communal village structure — the panchyat, or 
group of elected councillors — and the tradition of village crafts and home industries. 

When I saw Ernest Angell two months ago in New Delhi, I said to him: It would 
take a Stuart Chase to present adequately to Americans the economic problems that 
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India faces in her determination to improve and to preserve Indian village life.” 

He said: “Yes. But it would mean a two years’ study before he sat down to write 
his book.” 

Ten years ago, Nilokheri was a small mud village surrounded by a jungle of scrub 
bushes, broom grass and swamp land. The Center was created by and for the refugees 
fleeing from the slaughterhouses of the West Punjab. Here they set up tents and scrap 
huts. Finally, with government help, they built modern brick houses and a settlement. 
Because there were many college graduates, technicians and engineers among the 
refugees, the government set up a Polytechnic School at Nilokheri. Today it houses a 
thousand students. At five o’clock in *he morning you can hear the siren which 
awakens them for an hour’s calesthenics before breakfast. The Polytechnic School 
has nothing to do with the Block Development Center, except for the fact that the 
location of both at this jungle spot resulted from the flight of refugees from West 
Pakistan. 

Today there are a couple of thousand of these Block Development Centers in 
India. The government hopes eventually to extend them over the entire country. Each 
Center has some sort of a guest house where visiting government employees can be 
put up. Since Nilokheri is close to New Delhi and is something of a model village 
center, we were fortunate in being comfortably looked after. The guest house is a 
charming little building, covered with flowering trumpet vine^It.has two bedrooms, 
a dining room and a bathroom. We brought with us, of course, our own bedding rolls, 
sheets, pillows and towels. Mike was turned out of his bedroom after the first night to 
make room for two visiting government engineers. His strap bed was thereafter set 
up in the dining room and removed every morning before breakfast, since there was 
not room for the table and bed at the one time. Neither was there room for the five of 
us in the dining room. The engineers had their meals served in their bedroom. At 
certain unpredictable hours, there was cold running water in the bathroom and the 
toilet functioned sporadically. This is a very creditable performance. We have stopped 
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at two or three of the best hotels in India, and at none of them has there been a perfect 
or continuous performance of the plumbing system. Our food was excellent, although 
its preparation was somewhat lacking in imagination. During the week we spent at 
Nilokheri, we were served for lunch and supper the same stew of meat and vegetables 
— potatoes, carrots, peas, spinach and onions — well seasoned and on the hot side. 
When we left, the cook and house boy presented each of us with a bouquet of roses 
and marigolds. 

Ever since coming to India 1 have been asking: How can I visit an Indian 
village in order to sketch and become acquainted with village life ?” The invariable 
answer has been: “A Westerner cannot live in an Indian village. Not unless you 
bring with you your own beds, bedding, food and cooking utensils. You would have 
to bring a cook or else prepare your own meals, fetch water from the village well 
and boil your drinking water. The mud houses have no stoves or electricity. Besides, 
you would be quite isolated from the village life unless there were someone with you 
who understood the villagers and could interpret for you. I therefore felt very 
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grateful and privileged when my friend Kapur obtained an invitation for the three of 
us to stay at the Nilokheri Block Development guest house. 

The sun was still low in the east when our bags and bedding rolls were tossed on 
the roof of the bus in Old Delhi. It was a beautiful drive in the early misty hours 
toward the Punjab over India’s hard, flat plain, stripped clean and unadorned, yet 
capable of such tender shades of loveliness. High up in the sky’s immensity was an 
opaque stretch of gray. Closer to the horizon, a rosy glow filtered through pearl- 
colored clouds. It illuminated with delicate pastel tints the neutral blur of palms and 
dhak trees dotting the plain, the safron bands of mustard fields and the pea-green of 
young wheat and rice paddies. In the foreground, we passed intermittent stretches 
of black fallow soil, reflecting the sky’s warmth in maroon and lavender. For the first 
couple of hours there seemed little to disturb the unbroken emptiness of earth and sky. 
Here we passed a figure draped in white, squatting motionless in the center of a field. 
A mile or two further on, a camel was slowly turning about a well. On the roof of a 
small Hindu temple twenty vultures slept. It was the pattern of Mother India — vast 
distances of pastel-colored earth and sky between the silent, slumbering, mud-walled 
villages. 
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In Nilokheri, the government has very generously put at our disposal 'a jeep and 
the services of a young artist, S.S. Dutta. He, too, is a refugee from West Pakistan. 
He escaped with his father as a young boy and was educated in New Delhi. He has 
been working here for four years with the Social Education Organization and is 
intimately acquainted with the villagers and village life. He is a handsome fellow with 
gentle, romantic eyes, delicate features and small hands and feet. He has the intellec¬ 
tual intensity of many Indian students. Like all Sikhs, he has the bearing of an 
aristocrat. Belonging to the younger, Westernized generation, his eyes are focused on 
America. He does not, like most of the older Punjabi Sikhs about here, wear a turban. 
His hair does not fall below, his shoulders and he shaves daily. 

As with many educated Indians, his use of English is punctilious and a little 
stilted. There is something almost ponderous in his preference for long Latinized 
words and quite often he will drop the accent on the wrong syllable. This lends his 
talk an archaic charm and I suppose he considers ours an Americanese dialect. With 
him, as with many liberal and emancipated Catholics, one is frequently not sure how 
much myth (Fraser’s Golden Bough ) is lurking like a breath of mist to cloud an 
objective and scientific approach to life. Among the books in his tiny bedroom I saw 
works by Freud, Julian Huxley, William James and Pascal. Yet he would speak of 
“our gods” and once remarked that “Ganesha, the elephant-headed son of Siva is the 
most intelligent of our Hindu deities.” However, when Helene asked him whether 
the sadhus were generally revered in India, he answered almost severely: “Many of 
us would not say so." 

Of the buffalos, he once said to me: “These animals have a sluggish temperament. 
They are less intelligent than the cow, nor will they deviate their course for an auto¬ 
mobile. They travel through life at their own accustomed pace. For this reason, 
although their milk is rich in fatty substance, we do not drink it readily as do the 
villagers. The cow’s milk on the other hand stimulates energy and quickens the mind.” 

Like other young Indian painters I have met, Dutta is curious about American 
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art and eager to know more of it. He is acquainted with the works of Max Weber, 
Marin, Maurice Sterne and La Chaise. He said: “We think a lot of Ben Shahn here. 

I asked him if he knew Kuniyoshi’s paintings. He answered: “He is a very fine 
draughtsman.” After a pause: “I have a high opinion, too, of Audubon. Is he still 
living?” 

As so often in India I have said to myself: “How distorted a picture has come to 
us of this country!” Many who should have known better have said to me: “By all 
means exhibit your work in Japan. There you will find a sophisticated and appreci¬ 
ative audience. But Asia, India, no. Frankly it will not be worth your while. They 
know nothing of American art and they care less. They have other problems.” It is 
true that in Japan the art world is more sophisticated and better informed than in 
India. Tokyo is probably more aesthetically sophisticated and better informed than 
any city in the world. But whereas Tokyo’s acquaintance of American art is super¬ 
cilious and a little snobbish, India is eager to know American art. She is eager to know 
everything about our civilization. 

Mr. Mahindra, one of our fellow guests at the rest house, is an electrical engi¬ 
neer in government service. He also is from the Punjab, West Pakistan. At the par¬ 
tition I got away as you see me now, with nothing hut my clothes—and four small 
children. They were a liability and I had to start things over again. And where do 
you come from?” I told him. “And how far is New York from Minnesota? I have a 
boy there at the university.” He seemed disappointed when I said it might be a 
couple of thousand miles away. He continued: “'There are forty million Moslems in 
India and not one Hindu left in West Pakistan. After the partition, they murdered 
them or drove them out. In East Bengal, forty-nine per cent of the population is 
Hindu and fifty-one per cent Moslem, while in West Bengal fifty-one per cent is 
Hindu and the rest Moslem.” 

I said: “From an economic point of view the partition was insane. Each part sup¬ 
plements the other: East Bengal having the raw material, the world’s largest supply 



of jute, and West Bengal the processing industrial machinery. I should think under 
these circumstances that some day the two would reunite. More especially since the 
radio between Hindus and Moslems is about equal.” 

“They talk about it but it will end there. Let them keep it. They are ignorant, lazy 
and treacherous. Always stirring up trouble. The Moslems ruled India for a thousand 
years. With one or two exceptions, they ruled it badly. East Pakistan today would be 
more of a liability to us than an asset. They get along now with British and American 
subsidies. But it won’t last forever.” 

Undoubtedly Mr. Mahindra is prejudiced. His point of view, however, is shared 
by millions of Indians. S.S. Dutta is also a refugee. His feelings about the partition 
are more tolerant and objective and, I believe, more typical of the majority of dis¬ 
placed Hindus. 

“I was a child when the fighting started. My father was able to get me out with 
him by plane. Of course we took nothing with us. We came directly to New Delhi. 
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Eventually I studied art at the Polytechnic. About two hundred of my family were 
killed. It was worse with us than in Bengal. They got us pocketed and there was no 
way to escape it. They talked about East and West Bengal reuniting. I doubt it. 
Things have gone a bit too far.” 

Hindus, unlike many Christian nations and individuals, are on the whole tol- 
erant and forgiving toward their fellow men. 


February 18, 1959. Mr. Singh, a Punjabi Sikh and assistant director of the 
Block Development Organization, invited us to walk with him to Butana, a small 
neighboring village lying a mile or two off the main highway to Amitsar and Lahore. 
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The flatness of the country stretches in every direction, rising up into the sky. Yet 
one is aware of the Himalyas a few hundred miles to the north. For the wind has 
swung round and is blowing from Simla, where there has been a recent fall of snow. 
The level plain is broken only by the trees, differently landscaped from any trees in 
the world by their particular structure, and by the manner in which they seem to have 
been individually placed in a deep-spatial composition. I have rarely noticed a wood 
or even a copse in this part of India. Perhaps because the land is wholly given over 
to agriculture. Our own plains, which 1 think of as desert, olten have no tiees at all. 
Here they suggest the isolation and the multiplicity of stars on a bright night. The 
lordly dhak, the holy peepul, the medicinal nim, the bohr—the tree under which 
Lord Buddha sat—the oak, banyan, mango andtamarine; with here and there a scrubby 
date palm. 

About us green fields of alfalfa, ripening wheat, young rice, pulse and potato. 
Here and there a patch of golden mustard. From the seed the villagers press the oil. 
The dried husks are prized by the cattle. The plant itself is poor man s spinach. There 
are fields of sugar cane, too, which turnish fuel as well as nourishment for man and 
beast. The Indian ryot does not waste his crop. The flower of the sugar cane has lost 
its cloudlike lavender beauty of a few months back. The men have already begun to 
harvest the tall stalks. 

The green and yellow rectangles are checkered by other squares of black fallow 
soil, and lined by the faded yellow broom grass, which grows along the narrow dykes 
and paths separating the holdings. 

There is not much variety in the landscape. Therein lies for me the intensity of its 
beauty. Occasionally a village is built on a low rise. But even then a mile away the 
mud huts merge into Mother Earth. Occasionally one meets a canal, the dykes of 
which are built up six or eight feet above the plain. The roads, too, are always raised 
at least that high above the surrounding flatness. I asked Mr. Singh why this was 
necessary. He said: “During the monsoons the fields lie under water. 
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There must be a strata of clay below the top soil, for although the monsoons ended 
in August or September there are many shallow pools along the road, in which a white 
heron will stand and dream. There are great blue herons, too, and high overhead the 
cheel and turkey-buzzards are lazily wheeling about, forever on the watch. 

I stopped to draw a camel as it circled about a well. It supplied the motor power 
for a revolving string of tin buckets which raised water from the well and spilt it into 
an irrigation ditch. This ungainly animal fascinates me. The swollen, supercilious, 
half-closed lids of a Victorian dowager, the expression of ill-concealed and snobbish 
resentment, the head swaying back and forth at the end of the ridiculous neck like 
that of a snake about to strike. 

Mr. Singh said: “Even in the dry season the country here has plenty of water. 
You will reach it anywhere at ten feet. The land is rich and the villagers are well off. 
About half of them own their own land.” 

At the edge of Butana, by a grove of mangoes, a dozen villagers were making 
sugar. One knelt beside a press and fed into it the cane, which had been stripped of 
its leaves and cut into five-foot lengths. A brace of white oxen, circling the press, 
supplied the power. The juice ran slowly into copper containers. Nearby another 
villager fed the crushed cane as fuel into a furnace. This boiled down the juice, which 
had been poured into a wide, shallow basin. When the syrup was almost dehydrated, 
it was ladled into another shallow basin and stirred with a wooden spoon until it 
began to crystalize, finally drying into brown sugar. One of the peasants offered us 
a glass of the fresh syrup. It was sickeningly sweet, but the unadulterated sugar was 
delicious. 

Outside the mud walls of the village proper were smaller doomed mud construc¬ 
tions. These were storehouses for the gusa, the round patty-cakes of cow manure, 
which serve as fuel for seventy per cent of the population in India. The village women 
spend a great part of their lives kneading straw into the fresh cow-dung, dividing 
it into round balls of the appropriate size and then flattening the balls into pancakes, 
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which are slapped against the walls of the houses to dry in the sun. When the fuel 
is properly dried, the pancakes are packed in the little mud storehouses and domed 
over to insulate them from the rains. They can later be taken out as required from 
their primitive deep-freezers. 

With the imprint of fingers and thumb in the fresh manure, and applied in series 
of neat rows on the house walls, the patty-cakes create a pleasing design which 
relieves the monotony of the windowless buildings. Some day, I have often felt, an 
ingenious architect will take a caste of this humble fuel and use it as elfectively in 
breaking the surface of his wall as does Ed Stone in his use of the cement screen. 

Alongside the little domed storehouses were other flat-roofed mud constructions 
with small passageways leading into them which could be closed olf. They were the 
village pigsties. Why were they roofed over? There are no wolves in the neighbor¬ 
hood, although I have seen foxes run across the road. I suppose the pigs, too, must 
be sheltered from the monsoon rains. 

There were larger mud-walled enclosures for the cattle. Often it is a little diffi- 
cut to distinguish the house proper from the cowshed or stable. All over India I 
have seen chickens and goats, occasionally cows, standing in the doorway of a peas¬ 
ant’s house. And all over India rope beds, tables and chairs stand out in the street. 
In Asia the open sky is the ceiling of a man’s dwelling. 

The expression “mud hut” is not quite accurate, although in universal use. The 
houses and villages are built of clay. Sometimes of sun-dried brick, as in our own 
western adobe houses; sometimes on a wattled frame; sometimes freely modeled. One 
great difference in the ryot’s use of clay is that the buildings are rarely surfaced and 
painted with lime, and so they disintegrate easily. Owing to the scarcity of wood, 
there is also far more use of clay in making household furniture: stools, tables, 
chests and containing bowls for rice and groundnuts. Only the doorjambs and lmtels 
are of wood. These are often beautifully carved in primitive geometric patterns. 

We visited several of the houses. The villagers, though a little shy, were hos- 
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pitable and friendly. One or two offered us a cup of tea. They seemed proud of their 
pathetic little possessions: a few cheap chromos of Vishnu or Lord Hanuman, half a 
dozen brightly polished copper bowls, a hand-painted leather trunk. Most of the 
rooms were windowless. I he mud floors were scrupulously clean, and a raised thresh¬ 
old kept straw and refuse from blowing in from the street. 

During the past few years, Butana has had a good deal of remodeling and face¬ 
lifting. Half a dozen of the lanes between the houses are paved with brick. Most of 
the sewage is carried in narrow, brick-lined gutters and the village well is protected 
by a low circular cement wall. It is, of course, a model village, close to the Develop¬ 
ment Center, and only a mile or two from one of the busiest highroads in northern 
India. Besides, as Mr. Singh pointed out. this part of the country is fertile and well 
watered. Many of the ryots, he assured me, are comparatively wealthy. 

February 19, 1959. Our friend Dutta accompanied us to Pujam, another village 
a mile or two away. I was anxious to make drawings of some of the women, but they 
are shy and coquettish. Even though Dutta has been living here four years and knows 
many of the men by name, he has difficulty getting women to sit for us. Many of 
them are in purdah and will not uncover their heads at all. Yet they are proud of the 
heavy silver anklets and toe rings which decorate their feet. One housewife was flat¬ 
tered when I suggested to her that I photograph her legs covered with jewels. This 
broke down her resistance and she finally consented to let me sketch her. 

My usual technique of first drawing a long-faced, high-caste cow or a low-slung, 
hairy buffalo also has its occasional rewards. Helene, the other day, had thus gathered 
about her a dozen women. They were so intrigued by and curious about what she was 
doing that a couple of them readily agreed to pose for us. Just as we had started to 
draw, Dutta joined us, carrying my camera. This so frightened them that they both 
instantly got up and ran away. 
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“Would it be any inducement if I told them I had also made a drawing of Indira 
Gandhi ?” 

“I doubt it. I am sure they have never heard of her.” 

Finally he persuaded an old lady to pose for us. I beckoned her into the shade 
of one of the mud huts and sat down on the edge of a rope bed. The owner of the 
house, a little untouchable woman, became quite upset. She ran out, shouted abuse 
at me qnd started to pull the bed away. 

“She complains that you are disturbing her cow. In another moment the animal 
will become quite angry and her milk will sour.” I removed the rope bed a little dis¬ 
tance from the oversensitive animal, and her owner offered no further objections. 

“Of course, if the woman’s child should become sick during the next two or 
three months, she will understand the cause of its illness.” 
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When I had finished, the old woman looked critically at her likeness. She spoke 
a few words to Dutta. “She says that you have forgotten to draw the bundi on her 
forehead” (the red spot which indicates that she is a married woman). 

The men are courteous and dignified, with the friendly innocence of children. 
This afternoon the headman of Haibatpur invited us to take tea with him. There were 
neither chair nor table in his humble dwelling. He spread mats for us on the dirt 
floor and a low stool before us. A row of copper bowls that hung below the ubiquitous 
photographs of Gandhi and Nehru testified to his wealth and social position. His wife, 
who had drawn her sari down over her face, fetched a spirit lamp and boiled tea and 
buffalo milk, sweetened with cane sugar. She served it to us with phulbery, which 
resemble small, toasted nuggets of Swedish bread. They are made by mixing pulse, 
a sort of lentil, with ghi —butter dehydrated by boiling. Fried and served hot, they are 
delicious appetizers. 

Haibatpur is a friendly village. The headman accompanied us to our jeep. From 
there a flock of children took over. As our car gingerly bumped over the ruts in the 
cart road, they ran after us shouting “Namaste” (“farewell”). “Namaste,” I cried 
back to their delight. The car slowly increased its speed. Some thirty little fellows 
broke into a run, laughing and waving at us. And then in a chorus: “Jai Hin, Jai 
Hin, Jai Hin!” they shouted (“Hail India”). 

t 

February 20, 1959. We walked across the fields with Dutta and Syedpur. Here 
I made a sketch of the untouchable quarter. Except for its segregation from the rest 
of the village, it is otherwise indistinguishable. More of the walls are in a state of dis¬ 
integration. The children are a little dirtier; their elders a little less shy and perhaps 
more friendly. There are fewer, if any, brick buildings. I should say a difference in 
degree rather than in kind. We entered several of the one-room mud houses. They 
were windowless and dark. But when my eyes became accustomed to the light, I was 
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charmed with the skill with which they had decorated the clay benches, low tables 
and chests. They were crudely painted with primitive designs of flowers, birds and 
cattle in red, yellow, blue and white. 

I asked Dutta: “In the villages, what is the relative proportion among the 
castes ?” 

“Perhaps three per cent are Brahim. Traditionally these are scholars, teachers 
and holy men. They consider manual work degrading. So there is a tendency for 
them to gravitate more and more to the cities. Sixty per cent are Kshatriyas, the 
farmers and the shopkeepers. The rest are untouchables.” 

Strictly speaking, Dutta was wrong in his nomenclature, and he may have exag¬ 
gerated the proportion of untouchables. The Kshatriyas, or Rajput, were the fighting 
and governing caste. The Vaisyas, the next lower caste, were the traders and farmers. 
The Sudra, or servants, were the lowest caste. Entirely outside the caste system 
came the untouchables: the debased, polluted, unclean; scavengers, eaters of dead 
meat and vermin; Gandhi’s Harijan, the children of God. But as long as thirty years 
ago, Gertrude Emerson Sen noted that “though the Brahmin and the Rajput are rec¬ 
ognized castes, the other two groups are scarcely ever mentioned today. Ask a vil¬ 
lager his caste and he will tell you simply that he is a bracelet-maker, a herdsman, 
a goldsmith. Whether he belongs to the Vaisya or Sudra group is often more difficult 
to ascertain.” 

Over thirty years ago, Hindu society was split into more than two thousand 
occupational castes. As new techniques are introduced through the mechanization of 
the country, a progressive splintering of the caste goes on. But at the same time, partly 
as a result of the automobile and the urbanization of India, partly through the influ¬ 
ence of Gandhi and the Constitution which has removed caste restrictions, the whole 
system is breaking down. How long it will take is any man’s guess. But a few obser¬ 
vations are in order. 

Dr. Ainbedkar, who was educated in an American university and later helped to 
draft the Indian Constitution, was an untouchable. There are untouchables among the 
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ministries and in the parliament. Today many higher-caste Hindus accept untouch¬ 
able occupations because the work may be better paid. The Constitution has forbidden 
legal discrimination. There are occasionally marriages between untouchables and the 
higher castes. Since the different castes were based on parenthood and occupation, 
today it is practically impossible to distinguish them. An Indian friend said to me: 
“The only untouchables you can be pretty sure of are the ones who cremate the dead 
and clean water closets.” 

I should be tempted to say that India, as America, is over the hurdle of the caste 
problem, the race problem. But I am a little afraid of generalizations. An American 
newspaperman who has lived many years here said to me: “It is all more complicated 
than you think. It is true that the Brahmin’s attitude toward an untouchable is in 
many ways like Governor Orval Faubus’ attitude toward a Little Rock Negro school 
child. But there is one important difference. Our Southerners have always lived in 
close proximity with Negroes. A white baby was often familiar with his colored mammy 
before he knew his own mother. Southern house slaves regarded themselves almost 
as members of the family and were sometimes on intimate and friendly terms with 
them. But an orthodox Hindu would have considered himself momentarily defiled if 
he accepted a glass of water from the hands of an English viceroy. He would not 
stand even in the shadow of an untouchable. Nor is the caste system localized as has 
been the Negro problem, to a great extent, in America. All Hindus have rigorously 
practiced this caste cleavage, not for three hundred years hut for over two thousand." 

Another thing which makes it difficult for foreigners to understand the Indian 
caste system is its dual character. It is true that originally it marked the division 
between the light-skinned Aryan conquerors and the primitive, dark-skinned inhab¬ 
itants of India. But very soon the system came to have a social and occupational 
meaning. It was much closer to the medieval guild, let us say, than to the attitude 
of a Southern planter toward a Negro. Indians became split up into hundred of castes 
on an occupational basis long after the idea of the conquering and the enslaved race 
was forgotten. 
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We left the cluster of mud huts and returned to our jeep. We passed a circle of 
little girls sitting by the roadside. They were kneading small balls of fresh cow manure 
into gusa to heat their make-believe hovels and cook their make-believe suppers. 
Children’s play among primitive people is almost always an imitation of their elders 
work. 

On the way home, near Haibatpur, we stopped at the encampment of some holy 
men from Hardwar in the Province of Uttar Pradesh, where the Ganges flows into 
the plains at the foothills of the Himalayas. They have been here for about a month, 
and their leader has already gathered about him forty or fifty disciples. Tarpaulins 
had been stretched on poles and lean-tos were covered with straw-matting. Gheap 
red and yellow hand-printed cotton fabrics were strung on wires about the tents. 
A long-haired and bearded disciple, his forehead splashed with white clay, cautioned 
us to remove our shoes before crossing the narrow causeway which led to the 
shrine. The causeway passed over a canal. Into the shallow water, the faithful had 
scattered marigolds. “Yogi,” which designates a holy man, is the Hindu word for 
yellow. All over Asia this color has a sacred connotation, as evidenced by the Bud¬ 
dhist priestly robes in Japan, Ceylon and Nepal. 

On a dirty white mat in a dark enclosure the sadhu sat cross-legged, naked except 
for a loincloth. Behind him was the altar. On it were a bowl of oranges, a vase of 
marigolds and roses, several round loaves of bread, a cheap alarm clock in a wooden 
case, and colored chromos of the Hindu Gods—Lord Hanuman, the monkey-faced, 
renowned for courage and loyalty; the elephant-headed Ganesha, the intellectual 
Pallas Athena of the hierarchy; Kali with her string of skulls and human bones, the 
symbol of war and fury; Siva, the destroyer, and Parvati, his wife. Streamers of 
colored paper fluttered from strings which were stretched from wall to wall. Beside 
the sadhu was a loudspeaker attached to an electric battery. He was brewing him¬ 
self some tea in a small copper bowl over charcoal embers. 

The sadhu resembled a small, naked Australian bushman. He had thick lips, 
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spreading nostrils, protruding brows and crafty little black eyes. As with many holy 
men, he seemed to be wearing light brown tightly curled rope tresses, which fell to 
his waist over his filthy matted hair and beard. But Dutta tells me that these lighter 
colored tresses are his own. The outer locks are twisted and coated with clay. Perhaps 
there is some alkali or other chemical in the soil which bleaches the hair. 

For half an hour, with Dutta acting as interpreter, the sadhu and I exchanged 
the usual courteous formalities and such salutations as befitted his spiritual emi¬ 
nence and my own status as a foreign guest. I told him how deeply Americans were 
interested in the spiritual life of India. He bowed his head in acknowledgement. I 
suggested that America was eager to become better acquainted with his country’s relig¬ 
ious leaders. This time his forehead almost touched the ground. Stiffer in the back I 
reverently inclined my own. I told him that I met and made drawings of Vinobaji 
and Nehru. He closed his eyes, joined the palms in namaskar, then touched his fore¬ 
head in a more reverend acknowledgement. After these preliminaries, I asked him if 
he would allow me to add his likeness to those of the other Indian leaders who had 
consented to sit for me. There was a pause and a whispered consultation. One of his 
disciples then told me that it was against the religious principles of the sadhu to be 
photographed. I opened my sketchbook and showed him drawings of Nehru, Presi¬ 
dent Prasad, Indira Gandhi. After looking at each he closed his eyes, pressed his palms 
together and this time lowered his forehead until it touched the ground. I closed my 
sketchbook and waited. 

The sadhu called for an orange, which one of his disciples handed him. We were 
told that the fruit had been sanctified. He peeled it, broke it in four pieces, and 
offered a quarter each to Helene, Michael, Dutta and myself. We ate the fruit. As he 
would not commit himself, I continued to sit in silence. The sun was lowering. The 
wind had again come round to the north. I sat and shivered in a heavy sweater and 
coat. The naked sadhu seemed quite comfortable. He sipped a little tea and offered 
us some, which I politely declined. His disciples sat silently about him, their clay- 
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splashed faces emerging from the cocoons of their white woolen blankets. 

At length the sadhu spoke to one of the white cocoons. Apparently he was satis¬ 
fied as to our credentials. He told Dutta that if we returned on the morrow before 
the eleven o’clock prayers we might take his likeness. We bowed to each other, our 
palms pressed together. I got up stiffly. We crossed back over the mud causeway and 
drew on our shoes and stockings. 

The sun was setting. The wind was blowing from the Himalayas. To restore my 
circulation I walked the three miles back to Nilokhari at a brisk clip. On the flat 
plain-land of India night falls through stained-glass windows in a rich and solemn 
orchestration of color. The emerald fields of ripening wheat, millet and young rice, 
checkered with black fallow squares and framed with yellow broom grass which bor¬ 
ders the dividing dykes, were on fire with the reflection from the sky. A neutral belt 
of gray haze lay on the horizon. Above the haze, tier upon tier of flesh-colored, crim- 
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son and vermillion clouds floated in a tranquil, pale blue sea. Ahead of me the moon, 
nibbled away on its underside, looked down on the land. I turned about in time to 
catch the dying source of all this warm reflected brilliance. 

The sun, an immense red ball in the refracted haze, was caught in the middle of 
a huge dhak tree, a red burning bush on the edge of the land. Slowly it sank. The fire 
was extinguished and the dark dhak tree made whole again. Long threads of silver, 
of pale gold, of red molten metal now stretched above each other from end to end of 
the earth. Across these threads of liquid fire, as if to extinguish them, had been flung 
splashes of rusty gray storm clouds. 

Along the road I passed heavy carts drawn by the pale ghosts of cream-colored 
oxen. In the nearby fields, herders rested on tall bamboo staves among the shades 
of broad-flanked, soot-colored buffalo. Termite nests, like enormous tree stumps or 
broken columns, silhouetted against the sky. They were hardly distinguishable now 
from the plain trees of India: the dhak, the medicinal nim, the sacred peepul and the 
bohr. 
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What inherited instinct is it that gives such a feeling of peace and oneness with 
nature, when night falls on the plains under the unbroken dome of the sky? 

February 20, 1959. The holy men of India—the sadhus, Yogi, chota bhagva, 
rishi and fakirs—are temperamentally as volatile, moody and unpredictable as are 
women in purdah. This morning we returned to the encampment. The wind was still 
to the north and low rain clouds drifted by. One of the eldeis, seated in the shrine, 
was bellowing through a loudspeaker from a Sanskrit or Hindi text. From time to 
time someone rang a bell. Others had discarded their clothes and were going through 
their ritualistic calisthenics. The sadhu in his loincloth wandered about the tents. 
Dutta, who spoke with him, found him in a sullen and intractable mood. On this 
occasion, neither tea nor sanctified bits of orange were offered us. However, one of 
the disciples agreed to pose. He sat cross-legged outside the tents on a dirty strip of 
rug, his brass begging cup besides him. 

February 22, 1959. This morning we visited the village of Kalsi. It stands on a 
low rise near a canal to the north of Nilokhen. Kalsi is the smallest and the pooicst 
of the villages we have seen. I suppose, therefore, the most typical Indian village. It 
counts perhaps fifty families and three hundred villagers. Even in a jeep the going 
was rough, and we decided to walk the last mile across the fields. 

At the outskirts of the village, we stopped to talk with some thirty men, women 
and children who were harvesting sugar cane. They had cut down the tall stalks with 
their narrow, hand-forged sickles and were stripping the leaves as fodder for the 
cattle. The headman invited us to join them and chew some of the sweet stalks. 

I am always charmed by the dignity and friendliness of the Indian ryots. I have 
never noticed among them a trace of the laziness and servility which are the most 
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unpleasant features of Indian city life. I do not remember ever seeing a beggar in an 
Indian village. Nor does one find them lying asleep in the streets during the daytime, 
as in the cities. Yet I am told—and I believe it is true—that the peasants are as poor as 
any class in India, as poor as any in the world. The wealthier ryot has enough to eat 
and owns his mud house and his plot of land. Everywhere in the world the peasant is 
the salt of the earth. Narrow, ignorant and superstitious, he has the basic virtues of 
dignity, friendliness and pride. 

There are no brick or stone houses in Kalsi. The dwellings, stables, corrals, nar¬ 
row lanes and crumbling walls are all part of a closely knit termite mud nest. There 
are no paved gutters here to carry off the sewage. Strictly speaking, there is no sew¬ 
age problem in Kalsi, for about it lie the open fields. On the other hand, since the 
villagers between them own a large herd of buffalos, there are substantial piles of 
manure in front of the wealthier houses. We asked the headman if we might visit 
some of them. Fearing that he might be sensitive, I told him that in some sections of 
America there are similar constructions of sun-dried, clay brick and I was curious to 
compare these with ours. He led me into a house which belonged to a wealthy vil¬ 
lager. On a table in the courtyard was an open ledger. The owner was obviously a 
businessman or merchant. The house had three rooms in it but only one was a living 
room. It was windowless. In it was a bureau which were some photographs and a 
row of small bottles. I gathered that these contained medicine,.for the owner’s wife 
was an invalid. Saris and white cotton dhotis hung from a wire which was stretched 
from wall to wall. There were a couple of chairs, photographs of Gandhi and Nehru 
pinned to the walls, and a dozen copper pans and bowls. The other two rooms were 
storerooms. They contained rope beds, trunks, a couple of wooden plows, sacks of 
dried food, farm implements and earthenware bowls. 

We also visited the dwellings of a wealthy storekeeper. It had one windowless 
room, but the doorjambs were delicately carved in geometric designs. The threshold 
was raised four or five inches above a paved courtyard, and the floor was scrupu- 
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lously clean. A dozen shining copper pans hung from the walls. Two leather, hand- 
painted coffers stood on a low wooden bench. There were four or five large, sealed 
clay bowls, in which he stored his pulse, rice, ground-nuts and wheat against maraud¬ 
ers—mice and men. 


That afternoon, in order to catch the bus back to Old Delhi, Dutta drove us into 
Karnal, a busy, sprawling, industrial town, seventy miles from the capital. In the 
market place were the customary crowds of beggars, cripples, holy men, tea-vendors, 
orange stands, long-faced cattle, heavy-browed buffalos, rickshaws, bicycles, busses, 
automobiles, naked children, men urinating in the gutters, trucks and bullock carts. 
I had passed from Indian village life-more or less as it has existed for the past two 
thousand years-to Indian urban life, the sordid twilight purgatory, the no-man’s 
land, where the six hundred thousand villages, the three hundred million villagers, 
touch, confront and merge with the twentieth-century industrial life. 
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February 24, 1959. I have become accustomed to seeing horses decorated with 
trompe-Voeil blinders and collars, painted in yellow clay on their shoulders, cheeks 
and fetlocks; and everywhere one sees the bullocks’ horns gilded or stained pale blue 
and vermillion. But today on Connaught Circus, I saw for the first time a bull wearing 
a green turban. A Punjabi Sikh, I supposed. I wonder, if the headdress were removed, 
whether the animal’s tresses would tumble down over its shoulders. 

Walking down the Janpath Road where it crosses the maidan, I saw three bare¬ 
legged street cleaners crouching on their heels. With long twig brooms they were 
methodically sweeping together small piles of leaves from the edges of the lawn. Flow 
many years of work would it take the trio to clear the winter’s leaves from the three- 
mile-long maidan that stretches from the President’s House to the Old Fort? But in 
the long run, is time of the essence as much as we Westerners sometimes think it? 
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This morning, Nehru’s second Azad Memorial Address was reported at length in 
the newspapers. He expressed his conviction that India could “advance toward her 
goal of social and economic freedom only through peaceful and democratic methods 
. . . From the long point of view, algo, I believe in the dignity of the individual and 
in as large a measure of freedom for him as possible; though in a complex society 
freedom has to be limited lest it injure others.” With what seemed a touch of irony 
to me, coming directly from the neighboring villagers of Nilokheri, Butana, Syedpur, 
Haibatpur, Pujam and Kalsi, he added that “too much wealth and affluence, whether 
in an individual or in a society, has also its attendant evils, which are becoming evi¬ 
dent today. Piling up of material riches may lead to an emptiness in the inner man.” 
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The street cleaners on their heels'sweeping leaves from; the .three-mile ijaaidan 
stretch. The gilt-horned, green-turbaned, cream-white bull. Behiju, the philosopher! 
king, pointing out to hispath from tire wildetyiess into the tecfmo 
land of milk and honey' Tet at the same tithe admonishing them gainst the sins ot 
the flesh, too much honey. This is India. 


